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BY WATSON 


THE Protestant agitation against Ro- 
man Catholic separate schools reminds 
me of a story which Mr. Thomas S. 
Judah of Montreal, now in his nine- 
tieth year, told me several years ago. 
Speaking of the time when there was 
an English majority in the Montreal 
city council, he said:—“ You know 
Craig street runs almost on the level, 
but there is a slight incline toward the 
east, and a sluggish stream of water 
formerly ran eastward in a big ditch 
along the middle of the street. But 
when it was first decided to construct 
a sewer along this street, instead of 
making it run in the direction of the 
stream, they turned it westward, ne- 
cessitating, of course, a deeper sewer. 
There was a good deal of discussion 
in the council before the vote was 
taken, the French-speaking members 
favoring an eastward flow, and the 
English-speaking members a _ west- 
ward flow. I asked one of the Eng- 
lish speaking members afterward to 
explain why the majority of the coun- 
cil had voted to make the sewer run 
up hill instead of down hill. ‘ Well,’ 
he said, ‘those d—n French-Cana- 
dians wanted it to run east, and so 
we were determined to make it run 
west.’ The attempt to make the sewer 
run up hill proved a complete failure, 
and it had to be reconstructed after- 
ward.” 


GRIFFIN, 


If the Roman Catholic church au- 
thorities in Canada had been wiser 
they would have demanded some years 
ago that Roinan Catholics and Pro- 
testants should attend the same pub- 
lic schools. The result of this demand 
would have been a great Protestant 
agitation against the Romanizing of 
the public schools. Then when the 
Protestants were thoroughly commit- 
ted to advocacy of the separate school 
system, the Roman Catholic church 
might have gracefully yielded the 
point. and so the country would have 
peace and quiet now instead of being 
disturbed by politicians who work 
upon the religious prejudices of both 
Protestants and Roman Catholies. 

What could be said from a Protest- 
ant point of view against children of 
all religions attending thesame schools? 
A great deal might be said. If all the 
children who attend the Roman Ca- 
tholie schools in both Canada and the 
United States attended the ordinary 
public schools, the Roman Catholic 
church would take a very active part 
in school elections. Quietly, earnestly, 
secretly, with an eye to the future as 
well as the present, the Church of 
Rome would extend its influence over 
the schools of the land. No effort 
would be spared to elect Roman Ca- 
tholies to the school boards; and when 
it is considered how largely the Ro- 
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man Catholic vote influences munici- 
pal elections all over the continent, 
and how the city councils of nearly 
all the large cities are controlled by 
Roman Catholics, some idea may be 
formed of the influence Roman Ca- 
tholics might have over the public 
schools if they took the same interest 
in the election of public school boards 
as they do in ordinary municipal elec- 
tions. Wherever possible, Roman Ca- 
tholic teachers would be appointed to 
positions in the schools, and often, 
where the majority of the children 
were Protestants, the teachers would 
be Roman Catholics. Religion might 
be entirely excluded from the schools, 
but still many Protestant parents 
would object to having their child- 
ren taught by Roman Catholic teach- 
ers, fearing that influences might be 
brought to bear to undermine their 
Protestantism. Those Protestant teach- 
ers who were driven out of the public 
schools would not need to change 
their profession, for private Protestant 
schools would flourish, and very few 
Protestants who could afford to pay 
for private instruction would send 
their children to the public schools. 

It may be said that the Roman Ca- 
tholies would not have it all their own 
way in the school elections, that the 
Protestants would make a bitter fight 
against the appointment of Roman Ca- 
tholic teachers. That is true. Nearly 
every school election woald be a fight. 
Sometimes the Protestants would win, 
and sometimes the Roman Catholies. 
Bitter feelings would be aroused on 
both sides, and the children attending 
the schools would take sides with 
their parents, so that the schools would 
be divided into Roman Catholic and 
Protestant factions. Yet the strongest 
argument advanced by the opponents 
of Roman Catholic separate schools in 
Canada is that they foster ill-feeling, 
and prevent the building up of a unit- 
ed nation. 

The religion of the teachers would 
not be the chief objection made to the 
public schools by Protestant parents. 


It is not my purpose in this article to 
consider at length the reasons why the 
average Roman Catholic is poorer than 
the average Protestant, but it is an 
undoubted fact. Many Roman Catho- 
lies are rich, educated and retined, but 
the majority of them are not. One 
reason for this is that the Roman Ca- 
tholics have directed their attention 
more to the poor than have the Pro- 
testants. In the large cities the Pro- 
testant churches follow the rich as 
they move from one part of the city 
to another. In New York this re- 
moval of Protestant churches excites 
frequent comment in the newspapers, 
and the same movement is noticeable 
in Montreal. The rich and poor do 
not meet together in the Protestant 
churches of the big cities. But the 
Roman Catholic church never runs 
away from the poor. Where it is first 
built it remains. The poverty of its 
people cannot be considered a reproach 
to the church if they are poor not be- 
cause they are Roman Catholics, but 
Roman Catholics because they are 
poor. But however this may be, there 
is the fact that the Roman Catholic 
masses are poor, and their children 
have not the same advantages as Pro- 
testants in general, so that their at- 
tendance in large numbers at schools 
now reserved exclusivety for Protes- 
tants would at once lower the stan- 
dard of these schools, and many Pro- 
testant mothers would send their chil- 
dren to private schools on the ground 
that the children attending the public 
schools were too rough and vulgar. 
Contagious diseases are more pre- 
valent among Roman Catholics than 
among Protestants, and the death- 
rate among Roman Catholic children 
is much higher than among Protestant 
children. Protestant mothers would 
consider this fact very seriously be- 
fore sending their boys and girls to 
the public schools, common to all. 

If while abolishing their parochial 
schools and sending all the poor chil- 
dren who attend them to the public 
schools, the Roman Catholics would 
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maintain select convents for the well- 
to-do, they would secure as pupils 
many Protestant girls driven out of 
the public schools by the influx of 
poor Roman Catholics. 

The system desired by Canadian 
Protestants has been on trial in the 
United States for a long time. What 
has been the experience there ? Have 
the common schools, so long main- 
tained, united Protesta::ts and Roman 
Catholics in bonds of brotherly love 
and good feeling / The daily reports 
in the newspapers bear emphatic evi- 
dence to the contrary. Searcely a day 
passes without reports of dissensions 
between Protestants and Roman Ca- 
tholics in the United States. How is 
it that the Protestant Protective As- 
sociation, which is such a weak organ- 
ization in Canada, is so strong in the 
United States’ One day recently in 
fifty ditferent towns of New England 
anti-Roman Catholic meetings were 
held simultaneously, and strong reso- 
lutions were passed denouncing Ro- 
man Catholics and condemning Ro- 
man Catholic parochial schools. Can- 
adian newspapers published a long 
telegraphic despatch about these meet- 
ings at the time. A short telegraphic 
despatch published by Canadian pa- 
pers not many weeks ago said that in 
Kansas city, Kan., all Roman Catholic 
teachers had been barred out of the 
public schools this year, while another 
despatch, published about the same 
time said that no nuns would be al- 
lowed to teach in the public schools 
of Rochester, N. Y., this year. What 
do such reports indicate ? They show 
that there has been a contest between 
Protestants and Roman Catholies in 
those cities for control of the public 
schools, and that the Protestants have 
won. Why did the Protestants object 
to Roman Catholic teachers? Evident- 
ly they believed that there was dan- 
ger of the public schools being Roman- 
ized. On the 4th of July this year 
there was a fierce fight over the school 
question between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants in the streets of Bos- 


ton, in which one man was killed, an- 
other fatally wounded, and a number 
seriously hurt. 

Canadian Protestants in general 
imagine that there are no Roman 
Catholic separate schools in the Uni- 
ted States, and that throughout that 
country Protesjants: 3nd. Rojan Ca- 
tholics are educated together. © Tt is 
true that the Bomai; Cazholies of. the 
United States have to. nay pubsic 
school taxes, whether they attend pub- 
lic schools or not, but nevertheless 
they maintain 72 seminaries, 135 col- 
leges, 661 academies, and 3,725 paro- 
chial schools. I am unable to state 
the number of children attending the 
seminaries, colleges and academies, but 
there are 755,038 children attending 
the Roman Catholic parochial schools. 

There is difference of opinion among 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastics in the 
United States as to the proper policy 
to pursue regarding the public schools. 
All agree that it would be wise to 
maintain separate schools if the Ro- 
man Catholics could obtain exemption 
from public school taxation: but there 
is difference of opinion as to whethe1 
it is wise to bear the cost of maintain- 
ine their own schools in addition to 
paying the publie school taxes, many 
believing that it would be better to 
aecept common schools for Protestants 
and Roman Catholics as an accom- 
plished fact, maintain no parochial 
schools, and make quiet but earnest 
and continued efforts to gain control 
of the public schools. They argue that 
if all the money and energy expended 
upon the maintenance of the Roman 
Catholic parochial schools were devot- 
ed to school election work, Roman Ca- 
tholics might control the appointment 
of public school teachers in almost 
every school section throughout the 
country. 

While visiting Toronto recently I 
sat in a Queen street electric car be- 
hind three boys, about fifteen years of 
age, who were discussing the school 
question. One of the boys was evi- 


dently an American, although he ap- 
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peared to be residing in ‘Toronto, 
judging from the conversation I over- 
heard. He had a newspaper in his 
hand, and pointed to an article upon 
the Manitoba School question as he 
said : “ Your papers here are full of rot 
about forcing the Catholics to go to the 
public’ s¢hools. “You Canadians don’t 
know when you are'well off. What do 
you wart the Cathches to go to your 
schools for? If the Catkolies get into 
your schools you fellows will have to 
get out. Why, in America it is not 
considered the thing for nice people 
to send their children to the public 
schools. They are considered too vul- 
gar. People of means always send 
their boys to private schools. When 
I first left America and came to To- 
ronto, I thought that it was mighty 
queer that my cousins here attended 
the common schools, for their father 
is quite wealthy, you know, but I soon 
found that it was quite the usual 
thing for rich people to send their boys 
and girls to the public schools. They 
won't do it very long after the Roman 
Catholics = in, I can tell you.” 

The other boys did not argue the 
question. In fact, they seemed to be 
more impressed with his use of the 
word “America” than with his opin- 
ions on schools. One of them said, 
“You have a queer way of talking 
about coming to Toronto from Am- 
erica, as if Toronto were not in Am- 
erica.’ 

“Yes,” said the third boy, “ 
you know that Canada is the 
half of America ?” 

I did not catch the American’s re- 
ply, and as the boys left the car at 
this point, 1 heard no more of their 
conversation. The American boy’s 
statement that “It is not considered 
the thing for nice people to send their 
children to the public schools” in the 
United States, reminded me of an 
article by Robert Grant in the April 
number of Scribner's magazine. Mr. 
Grant declares that three-fifths of the 
parents in the United States who can 
afford to pay for private instruction 


don’t 
| igger 
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do not send their children to the pub- 
lic schools. ‘There are many men in 
the community,” says Mr. Grant, “ who 
believe thoroughly that every one 
would do well to send his boys to a 
public school—that is every one but 
themselves. When it comes to the 
case of their own flesh and blood they 
hesitate, and in nine cases out of ten 
on some plea or other, turn their backs 
on the principles they profess.” 

The most serious enemies of the 
public schools, according to Mr. Grant, 
are the women. Many aman would 
like to send his children to the public 
schools, but his wife objects. She 
believes her children’s manners and 
morals will be affected by association 
with vulgar schoolmates, and fears 
that they may catch such diseases as 
scarlet fever and diphtheria. “It must 
certainly be a source of constant dis- 
couragement,’ says Mr. Grant, “ to the 
~arnest-minded people in this country, 
who are interested in education, and 
are at the same time believers in our 
professed national hostility to class 
distinctions, that the well-to-do Ameri- 
can parent so calmly turns his back 
on the public schools and regards them 
very much from the lofty stand- 
point from which certain persons are 
wont to regard religion, as an excel- 
lent thing for the masses, but super- 
fluous for themselves. If the public 
schools are to be merely a semi-charit- 
able institution for children whose 
parents cannot afford to separate them 
from the common herd, the discussion 
ceases. But what becomes then of our 
cherished and Fourth of July sancti- 
tied theories of equality and common 
school education ?” 

Evidently the system of public 
schools so much desired by Canadian 
Protestants has not proved a success 
in the United States. If carried out 
in Manitoba or in Ontario, as some 
Protestants desire, the result would 
probably be that about one-third of 
the Roman Catholic population of 
school age would attend the public 
schools, and two-thirds of the Roman 
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Catholic separate schools, while at 
least one-third of the Protestant child- 
ren now attending the public schools 
would be withdrawn and sent to pri- 
vate schools. The Roman Catholics, 
being taxed for the public schools, 
which the majority of them could not 
conscientiously allow their children to 
attend, would be unable to pay as 
much toward the maintenance of the 
Roman Catholic separate schools as 
they do under the present system, and 
consequently these schools would de- 
teriorate, and the Roman Catholic 
population would grow up in ignor- 
ance. 

The idea of national schools through- 
out the country, where children of all 
religions would grow up together and 
learn to love and trust each other, is 
as pleasant to contemplate as many 
other air castles, but it is not practic- 
able. 

For the sake of establishing in Can- 
ada a system which has proved a com- 
plete failure in the United States, the 
Protestant majority are asked by Mr. 
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Dalton McCarthy to take advantage 
of a legal technicality to break faith 
with the Roman Catholics, and violate 
the solemn compact of Confederation. 
When a manis asked to do a dishonor- 
able thing, it is customary to offer 
him something for it. But what ad- 
vantages are Canadian Protestants to 
get in consideration of this breach of 
faith ? Does any Protestant believe 
that the attendance of Roman Catho- 
lie children at the public schools here- 
tofore reserved for Protestants will be 
an advantage to the Protestant child- 
ren? If the object desired is simply 
to raise the Roman Catholic standard 
of education, it can be accomplished 
without depriving the Roman Catho- 
lies of any privileges to which they 
are justly entitled. It is only neces- 


sary to enact that all Roman Catho- 
lic schools receiving money from the 
Government shall be taught by duly 
qualified teachers holding Government 
certificates, and shall be subject to the 
same system of inspection as the Pro- 
testant schools. 












































BY RICHARD J. 


THE resolution passed at the late gen- 
eral meeting in Toronto of the Na- 
tional Council of Women has raised 
anew the wave of popular surprise 
and irritation at the condition of the 
law of bigamy in Canada :—surprise 
at the law on this vital and national 
point, as pronounced by Ontario Jud- 
ges ; and irritation that no legislative 
action has been attempted to remedy 
the law’s defects,—if such exist. 
“The Dominion Governmeut is pow- 
erless to punish bigamists when the 
ceremony of the second marriage is 
performed in the United States or any 
other foreign country. Such was the 
sentence w hich, in November last, was 
telegraphed over Canada, and in its 
passage shocked and grieved all read- 


ers. Both lawyers and laymen were 
shocked, mortified, chagrined and 
alarmed : alarmed because the insti- 


tution of marriage, one of the bases 
of society, was threatened; and mor- 
tified that our boasted Criminal Code 
had failed to provide a remedy for a 
crime becoming only too prevalent in 
civilized communities. 

When I first read the newspaper re- 
port of the judgment given in the 
Queen’s Bench Court, Toronto, by Jus- 
tices Armour and F aleonbridge, in the 
Plowman case, I fairly gasped for 
breath. “ Obstupui,” which, according 
to my old classical teacher Dr. Smith, 
of the High School of Quebec, was 
best translated, “My hair stood on 
end like the bristles of a fighting 
pig, and the devil a word could I 
speak.” After partial recovery, and 
when my locks had grown obedient 
to the laws of gravity, I thought over 
the matter and formed my own con- 
clusions, but waited to hearfrom others 
before giving tongue myself. But as 
the Bar of Ontario seems weakly and 
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meekly submissive to the ruling of its 
professional leaders, I venture to take 
exception to the judgment delivered 
by the two first-named Judges, in Re- 
gina vs. Plowman. 

This case is reported in the Canada 
Law Journal of the Ist December, 
1894, at page 735, as follows: 

** Conviction for bigamy quashed where the 
second marriage took place ina foreign coun- 
try, and there was evidence that the defen- 
dant, who was a British subject resident in 
Canada, left Canada with the intent to com- 
mit the offence. Held, that the provisions 
of section 275 of the Criminal Code, making 
such a marriage an offence, are ultra vires of 
the Parliament of Canada.” 

For particulars of the case we must 
rely on the information telegraphed 
to the daily Press. The following re- 
port appears in the Montreal Herald 
of the 20th November, 1894 :— 


BIGAMY NOW EASY. 
STARTLING JUDGMENT IN A TORONTO 
MARRYING A SECOND TIME 


COULT. 
IN A FOREIGN 

COUNTRY IS NOT PUNISHABLE IN CANADA. 

‘*The Dominion Government is powerless 
to punish higamists when the ceremony of 
the second marriage is performed in the Uni- 
ted States or any other foreign country. 
This was the decision of the Queen’s Bench 
Divisional Court to-day. 

‘* Benjamin Plow man, tanner, of Weston, 
with h‘s second wife, née M: stilds 1 Dixon, sat 
in the rear of the court, and gladly heard the 
court’s decision. In May, 1893, though a 
married man, he took Matilda Dixon to De- 
troit, married her and brought her back to 
Weston, A jury in September, 1893, found 
that his visit to Detroit was for that express 
purpose, and found him guilty of bigamy. 
Judge McDougall, however, reserved the case 
for the Divisional Court at the instance of 
lawyer Du Vernet, who raised the question 
of the power of the Government to punish 
such offenders as his client. 

‘‘ The argument to-day was brief. The Act 
says : Bigamy is an act by a person who be- 
ing mar.ied goes through a form of marriage 


with any other person, in any part of the 
world. 
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‘* Lawyer Du Vernet argued that the por- 
tion ‘in any part of the world,’ was beyond 
the power of the Dominion Government. 

‘* The argument was followed by this re- 
ma'k from Chief Justice Armour: ‘ This 
conviction should be quashed. It appears to 
me that the Government is powerless to pun- 
ish bigamy when the second marriage cere- 
mony is performed in a foreign country. The 
British Parliament might provide that if a 
British subject married in another country 
he should be punished if he returned. The 
Parliament of Canada is in a subordinate po- 
sition. Its jurisdiction is terr‘torially lim- 
ited to within its own borders.’ 

‘“* Mr. Justice Falconbridge agreed. De- 
puty Attorney-General Cartwright left the 
Court somewhat surprised, while Mr. Plow- 
man and his wife enacted an affecting scene 
in the corridor. The decision overrules the 
judgment of Chancellor Boyd in the Queen 
vs. Brierly, and has the effect of rendering 
unpunishable any married man or woman 
who desires to escape the costs of a Canadian 
divorce, marry in the States and return.” 

The inspiration for these objections 
and remarks by the Judges and Coun- 
sel seems to have been drawn from the 
debates of the House of Commons of 
Canada on the Criminal Code, in the 
of 1892. I deem it worth 
while to quote what was said in the 
House on this point. Turning to page 
3321 of the Debates of the House of 
Commons, on the 3rd of June, 1892, 
we find :- 


session 


**(In the Committee ) On section 275. 


‘*Mr. Fraser—Will the hon. gentleman 
explain sub-section 4?” 

‘Sir Joun THompson—The object of sub- 
section 4 is to keep the enactment within our 
jurisdiction. In the early words of the clause 
we speak of marriages in any part of the 
world. Of course, Canada being a colony, 
this Parliament can only legislate for offences 
committed in Canada, and t*erefore, in order 
to restrain the preceding words, and restrict 
them to our own jurisdiction, we say :— 

‘**4,. No person shall be liable to be con- 
victed of bigamy in respect of having gone 
through a form of marriage in a place not in 
Canada, unless such person, being a British 
subject resident in Canada, leaves Canada 
with intent to go through such form of mar- 
riage.’ 

‘*In such a case we make it an offence to 
leave Canada for the purpose of committing 
that offence in another part of the world, 
that being the full extent of our power.” 

“*Mr. Fraser—C ulda citizen of Canada 
visit a foreign country and go through such 
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form of marriage and return here, and not 
come within the jurisdiction of Canada for 
purposes of prosecution ?”’ 

‘Str Joun THompson—Yes.” 

‘* Mr. FraseER—Does the Minister say that 
Parliament would have no power in such a 
case ?” 

“Sir Joun THompson—Yes, we are fol- 
lowing in that respect the decision given with 
respect to the jurisdiction of the Australian 
Parliament, that although the words used ex- 
tended beyond the territorial jurisdiction of 
the Parliament, the Parliament had no 
authority, and its legislation must be con- 
fined to its jurisdiction, and interpreted ac- 
cordingly. While it is morally the same 
offence to commit bigamy outside our juris- 
diction, all we can dois to punish any person 
who leaves this country for the purpose of 
committing it.” 

‘*Mr. Fraser—I have the idea in my 
mind, although T am not quite sure about it, 
that in England such cases have ben dealt 
with. Would not an enactment of the Eng- 
lish Parliament have effect here ?” 

‘*Sir JoHn THompson—Yes, but it has 
not legislated in that manner.” 

‘*Mr. Fraser—Then, practically, there 
would be no redress ?”’ 

‘*Srr Joun THompson—There 
no eriminal liability.” 


would be 


[It will be my endeavor to show that 
Sir John Thompson, and after him 
Judges Armour and Falconbridge, 
talked nonsense in this matter of big- 
amy committed by a Canadian out 
side of Canada. It will not be difficult 
to show that the crime ought to con- 
sist, not in the leaving of Canada with 
evil intent, namely, the intent to 
marry again in a foreign country, the 
first wife being living and not divore- 
ed: but the crime ought to consist in 
doing an act in another country, the 
effect of which will be felt by others 
in Canada, and by doing which the 
man and paramour will return to Can- 
ada, immoral beings, and to be avoid- 
ed by wholesome people, as setting an 
evil example in their actions, morals, 
and living. It seems absurd to talk 


of wishing to keep the enactment 
within our jurisdiction, by punishing 
a man who has an evil intent in Can- 
ada, but executes his evil intention in 
a foreign country, and then returns to 
Canada ; and yet to refrain from pun- 
ishing a man who returns to Canada 
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a notorious evil liverand a bad exam- 
ple to his fellows, let alone the injury 
he does to his friends and relations, 
unless the evil life was determined on 
when in Canada. Then, to cap the 
climax of foolishness, it is gravely 
stated that an enactment by the Eng- 
lish Parliament would change the 
whole aspect of affairs; and then big- 
amy committed outside our jurisdic- 
tion could be punished when the guilty 
parties enter Canada. SirJohn Thomp- 
son, who was chiefly remarkable for a 
ready flow and a plethora of force- 
less words, obscuring logic, argument, 
and common sense, forgot that he had 
a fortnight prev iously, in the same 
session, given a contradictory opinion. 
On page 2706 of the Debates for 1892, 
the 17th May, we read :— 


‘*Mr. Davies (P.E.I.)—Sup; osing a Bri- 
tish subje-t nimed Smith, on board a foreign 
ship in Constantirople, committed a murder 
and afterwards came to Canada, couli he be 
tried here ?”’ 

‘* Sir Jeon Toompson—Yes, he could be 
tried here by the United Kingdom statutes ’ 

‘*Mr. Mitts (Bothwell)— Does the Minis- 
ter know that, under the Imperial Act, the 
case would be tried according to the law of 
England, or according to Canadian Law ?” 

“Sir Jc HN Toompson—We are given 
authority to try offences against common 
law.” 


It does seem curious that these two 
crimes, bigamy and murder, crimes 


under English as well as Canadian 
law, should be treated differently, 


when committed on foreign soil or ter- 
ritory by British subjects, and the 
two criminals afterwards set foot 
on British soil. There are several 
screws loose in the partitions of our 
Canadian box of crimes. 

From the last opinion given above, 
in the case of murder at Constanti- 
nople, committed by a British subject 
while on a foreign ship, Sir John 
Thompson evidently believed that “the 
personal theory of jurisdiction” ap- 
plied. Or, in other words, that a sub- 
ject may be tried on his return to his 
own country, or even in his absence, 
for an offence against the laws of his 
own country committed while within 
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the territory of another state. (See 
Holland’s Jurisprudence, page 350.) 
This is the theory of the forum ligean- 
tiae, and ought to apply to the Plow- 
man case of bigamy now under discus- 
sion. The parallel case to the latter 
occurred to me of a Canadian living in 
Boston publishing a defamatory libel 
about another Canadian, in a Boston 
periodical circulating in Canada. The 
Canadian libeller could certainly be 
punished by the injured party on his 
return to Canada. 

It is absurd to say that a contract 
hurtful to a Canadian, entered into in 
a foreign country can be carried out 
in Canada. A man proposes to build 
a house in Canada and employs a 
Canadian architect and builder, who 
commence work. The _ intending 
householder goes tothe United States 
and engages an American contractor 
to complete the job. What a row 
there will be when the American 
attempts to oust the Canadian con- 


tractor. Damages—heavy damages, 
Sir. Canada protects her soil even 


against invasion by British subjects, 
when the said subjects are aftlicted 


with yellow fever; she refuses to 
assist pauper immigrants; and im- 
poses a tax on Chinese incomers; all 


on account of the undesirability of 
such arrivals in the midst of her popu- 
lation. It is not common sense to 
state that the Dominion cannot pre- 
vent her soil from being polluted by 
the presence of concubinaries,—who 
may be living in luxury, while the 
lawful wedded wife is starving in a 
neighboring village. 

The true principle which ought to 
have guided Justices Armour and 
Falconbridge in their decision, and 
doubtless guided Vi ice-Chancellor Boyd 
in his, is ‘ably set forth by Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor, a man eminently dis- 
tinguished by judgment, by learning, 
and the powers of reasoning, in his 
immortal work entitled “ Ductor Du- 
bitantium” or the “Rule of Con- 
science.” In Book III, chapter 1, and 
rule 8, he writes :— 
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* Extra territorium jus dicenti, non paretur 
impune,” is a famous saying in the Canon 
law, ‘a man may safely disobey the law of 
his prelate, if he be out of the Diocese ” 
And the reason is, because beyond his Dio- 
cese he hath no jurisdiction ; and beyond his 
jurisdiction a prince hath no power. ‘‘ Lex 
est jus proprium civitatis,”’ saith the law ; 
‘*The law hath no power beyond it’s own 
city.” * * * * * * 

**This rule does not hold, when, though 
the subject be abroad, yet the action does 
relate to his own country. Thus it is not 
lawful abroad to coin or counterfeit the 
money of his country, to ral upon his prince, 
to prejudice his subjects, to violate his hon- 
or, to disgrace his nation, to betray the 
secrets and discover the counsels of his 
prince. Recanse the cvil, done out of the 
territory, being an injury to them within, is 
as if it were done within. When the dispute 
was between the Athenians and Thebans 
about their confines, and the parties stood at 
a lit le distance, disputing and wrangling 
about the breadth of an acre of ground, Tim- 
otheus shoots an arrow, and kills a young 
Theban gentleman. The Thebans demand 
that Timotheus be put to death by the laws 
of Athens, as being their subject ; they re- 
fuse to do so, but deliver Timotheus to the 
Thebans, giving th’'s reason: He shot the 
arrow within the Athenian limit, but it did 
the mischief within the territory of Thebes ; 
and where the evil is done, there and by 
them let the criminal be punished. Being 
abroad is no excuse in this case. If a sub 
ject shoots an arrow into his own country, 
though he bent his bow abroad, at home he 
shall find the string.” * * * * 

‘*Tf the action be something to be done at 
home, the subject abroad is bound to obey 
the summons of the law. When Henry the 
Second of England commanded all prelates 
and curates to reside upon their d oceses and 
charges, Thomas Becket of Canterbury was 
bound in conscience, though he was in France, 
to repair to his province at home. The sum 
of all is this. A law does not oblige beyond 
the proper terr tory unless it relate to the 
good or evil of it For then it is done at 
home to all real events of nature, and to all 
intents and purposes of law. For if the law 
be affirmative, commanding somethinz to be 
done at home, at home this omis ion isa sin. 
“Qui non facit quod facere debet, vitetur 
facere adversus ea quae non facit,” ssith the 
law ; the omission is a sin there where the 
action ought to have been done. But if the 
law be negative, ‘‘ Qui facit quod facere non 
debet, non videtur facere id quod facere jussus 
est,” ‘* He that does what he is forbidden to 
do is answerable to h'm who hath power to 
comimind him to do it.” 


Uninstructed, the same conception 
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arose in my mind, but I was glad to 
tind myself supported by probably the 
ablest of all divines ; the better pleased 
from the fact of his being a theologian, 
and not a lawyer simply. For as Dr. 
Taylor himself writes :— 


‘*In matters of justice wh‘ch are to be 
conducted by general rules, theology is the 
best conduct:ess ; snd the lawyers skill ‘s 
but subservient and mini-tering.” 


The question might be asked, ought 
the moral wrong done to the commun- 
nity by such actions as were proved 
to have been done in the Plowman 
and Pallett cases, to be righted by the 
State? In reply I would cite the 
opinions of Aristotle, Hooker, Locke, 
and Whewell :— 


‘* But a state exists for the sake of a good 
life, and 1 ot for the sake of life«nly : if life 
only were the object, slaves and brute ani- 
mals might form a state, but they cannot, 
for they hive no share in happiness, or in a 
life of free choice. Nor does a state exist 
for the sake of alliance and securi'y from in- 
justice, nor yet for the sake of exchange and 
mutual it tercourse ; for then the Tyrrhenians 
and the Certhaginiats, and all who have 
commercial treaties with one another, would 
be the citizens of onestate. True, they have 
7 greements about imports, and engagemen‘s 
that they will do no wrong to one another, 
and written articles of aliiance. But there 
are n? magistracies common to the contract- 
ing parties, who will enforce their engage 
ments ; different states have cach their own 
magistracies. Nor does one state take care 
that the citizens of the other are such as they 
ought to be, nor see that those who come 
under the terms of the treaty do ro wrong or 
wickedness at all, but only that they do no 
injustice to one another. Whereas, those 
who care for good government take into c n- 
sideration the larger question of virtue and 
vice in states. Whence it may be further 
inferred tha’ virtue must be the serious care 
of astate which truly deserves the name ; for 
without this ethical end the community be- 
comes a mere alliance which differs only in 
place from alliances of which the members 
live apart ; and law is o:ly a convention, 
‘*a surety to one another of justice,” as 
the sophist Lycojhron says, and has no 
real power to make the citizens good and 
just. * + - ~ . ~ * 

* It is clear then that a state is not a mere 
society, having a common place, established 
for the prevention of crime and for the sake 
of exchange. These are conditions without 


which a state cannot exist; but all of them 
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together do not constitute a state, which is a 
community of well-being in families and ag- 
gregations of families, for the sake of a per- 
fect and self-sutticirg life. Such a commu- 
nity can only be established among those 
who live in the same place and intermarry. 
Hence arise in cities family connexions, bro- 
therhoods, common sacrifices, amusements 
which draw men together. They are created 
by friendship, for friendship is the motive of 
society. The end is the good life, and these 
are the means towards it. And the state is 
the union of families and villages having for 
an end a perfect and self-sufficing life, by 
which we mean a Fappy and honorable life.’ 
— (The Politics of Aristotle. Jowett, page 82, 
83, 84.) 

‘: Laws politic, ordained for external order 
and regiment amongst men, are never framed 
as they should be, unless presuming the will 
of man to be inwardly obstinate, rebellious, 
and averse from all ubedience unto the sa- 
cred laws of his nature ; in a word, unless 
presuming man to be in regard of his de- 
praved mind, little better than a wild beast 
they do accordingly provide notwithstanding 
so to frame his outward actions, that they 
may be no hindrance unto the commen good 
for which societies are instituted ; unless 
they do this they are n t perfect.”— (Hook- 
er’s Ecclesiastical Polity, p«ge 90, Book 1, 
Chapter 10 ) 

‘Thus the law of Nature stands as an eter- 
nal rule to all men, legislators as well as 
others. The rules that they make for other 
men’s actions must, as well as their own and 
other men’s actions, be conformable to the 
law of Nature, i. e. to the will of God, of 
which that is a dec'aration, and the funda- 
mental law of Nature being the preservation 
of mankind, no human sanction can be good 
or valid against it.”— (Lecke on Civil Govern- 
ment. Bovk 2, Chap 11 ) 

‘“* All that we have hitherto said, tends to 
this ; not that, in any given state of society, 
Divorce should be absolutely prohibited, but 
that the highest conception of Marriage is 
expressed by making Marriage indissoluble ; 
that the Duty of the State, which is, among 
other Duties, to establish such Laws as may 
maintain and elevate the Moral Culture of 
the citizens, requires the Lawgiver constant- 
ly to tend towards this Conception of Mar- 
riage, and this condition.” —(Whewell’s Ele- 
ments of Morality. Book 5, Chap. 13 ) 


But it may also be asked, has Can- 
ada the power within itself of carry- 
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ing out and fulfilling these specific 
objects for which as a State it was 
created ? To this question Doutre ans- 
wers in the affirmative :— 


‘* Although the Dominion Parliament does 
derive its powers from the British North 
America Act, it cannot, I think, be success- 
fully disputed that with respect to those mat- 
ters cver which legislative authority is con- 
ferred, plenary powers of legislation are giv- 
en ‘as large and of the same nature as those 
of the Imperial Parliament itself,’ and there- 
fore they may be exercised either absolutely 
or conditionally. ; ; . ° ‘ 

‘¢ The Parliament of Great Britain having, 
as I think, conferred on the Dominion Par- 
liament this general, absolute, uncontrolled 
authority to legislate in their discretion on 
all matters over which they have power to 
deal, subject only to such restrictions, if any, 
as are contained inthe B N.A. Act, and sub- 
ject, of course, to the sovereign authority of 
the British Parliament itself, with reference 
to the question under consideration, I can 
find in the B.N.A. Act no limitation either 
in terms or by necessary implication, of the 
general power so conferred, and without 
which the leg'slative power should not, in 
my opinion, be limited by judicial interpre- 
tation.” —(Doutre’s Constltution of Canada. 
Page 196.) 


In section 275 of the Criminal Code 
of Canada, 1892, we find the defini- 
tion of bigamy,—the formation of 
which is described in the Hansard de- 
bates which I have quoted in the first 
portion of this essay. The conclusion 
I have arrived at is that this section 
or any one of its sub-sections is of full 
force and effect, and requires no as- 
sistance from the Imperial Parliament 
to bring Canadians under its powers. 
This conclusion I have come to in 
spite of the judgment herein criticized 
and the others dependent on it; which 
judgments I consider in all humility, 
to be contrary to sound sense, logic, 
the law of nature and the law of 
nations. 


Ottawa, July, 1895. 
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BY 


G. M. 
THE Great North-West has become so 
familiar—to Canadians at least— 
through the reports of travellers, the 
descriptions of newspapers, and the 
letters of friends, that one can searce- 
ly hope to say anything new on the 
subject. I certainly need not attempt 
to describe the most obvious features 
of the country, for that has been done 
by every one who has passed through 
and viewed the land, if only from the 
windows of a Pullman ear. “The 
long level stretches of prairie, the 
broad fields of waving grain, the blue 
lakes glittering in the sunshine, and 
the brilliant expanse of sky,” have all 
been described time and again till one 
has grown weary of such glowing 
accounts, and has longed for more 
sober and reasonable tales. On the 
other hand, there have not been want- 
ing dismal stories of frost and snow, 
terrific hail-storms and terrible bliz- 
zards, stories of dissappointment and 
ruin from unlucky speculators and 
unfortunate settlers. It is not my 
purpose to maintain a proper balance 
between these conflicting or contra- 
dictory accounts. Perhaps each pre- 
sents one side of the case; each con- 
tains a measure of truth; and each 
exaggerates to some degree. 

But leaving such genera] matters 
for the present, let us consider other 
and, perhaps more interesting, features 
of western life. In Manitoba a man 
is considered “an old settler” who 
came during or before the famous 
“boom” of the early eighties. In 
those days oxen formed the ordinary 
team of the incoming settler, and many 
aman, who had never even seen a 
pair of oxen yoked together, learned 
to drive the horned steeds with all the 
grace and dexterity of a practical bull- 
whacker. It is said a man can never 


STANDING, 


drive a yoke of oxen without swear- 
ing, and it seems quite reasonable to 
believe it. 

Although Winnipeg was the centre 
for all the northern and western por- 
tions of the province, yet Emerson on 
the Red River, at the International 
Boundary, was the headquarters for all 
settlers in southern and south-western 
Manitoba. The Gate-Way City, then 
so tlviving and prosperous, is now but 
a name, a shadow of what it promised 
to be. But at that time it was filled 
with settlers completing their outfits, 
and every day long trains of immi- 
grants left for the we-t. Almost ina 
single season the whole country west 
of the Red River as far as the Pembina 
was homesteaded. The “Old Com- 
mission Trail,” the trail made by the 
commissioners who marked out the 
international boundary along the 49th 
parallel, was the one followed. The 
seasons then, so the old settlers say, 
were rainy. ‘The rivers were full, and 
there were no bridges; lakes and ponds 
were numerous, and sloughs (remem- 
ber s-l-o-u-g-h spells “slew” out West), 
were frequent and sometimes almost 
impassable. What appeared to be the 
most innocent-looking puddle of water 
proved to be a most treacherous bog. 
The wheels began to sink, the driver 
whipped and shouted, possibly he used 
bad language, but all in vain. The 
wheels sank to the hub, and there 


stuck. The teamster descended and 
unhitched his team. The goods and 


household articles of all kinds were 
unloaded piece by piece, and carried 
on the unwilling back of the driver, 
wading through the water to firm 
ground. Then the wagon was dragged 
through and the journey resumed. 
Sometimes Eastern landbuyers were 
caught ina similar predicament. A 
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story is told, in this regard, of a cer- 
tain knight, a prominent Canadian 
politician. He was being driven 
through one of these sloughs ; the rig 
stuck fast, and the passengers had to 
descend. As the knight was very 
nattily dressed he was unwilling to 
spoil his clothes, whereupon the driver 
undertook to carry him safely out on 
his back. By a well-simulated acci- 
dent the burden-bearer’s foot slipped, 
the good knight rolled in the mud, 
and a new suit of clothes was neces- 
sary. 

The incomers were men of all na- 
tionalities, but the greater number 
were good Ontario citizens, well able 
to take care of themselves and become 
adapted to their new surroundings. 
Great numbers were from Huron 
county, while again other settlements 
consisted of Lanark men. In was 
particularly noticed that the Lanark 
folk were the most highly pleased 
with their new home, which was per- 
haps somewhat of a reflection on the 
county they had left. 

Perhaps in some respects the life of 
the settler was somewhat monotonous, 
but yet there were many things to re- 
lieve the tedium of existence. Though 
the buffalo had gone, and nothing but 
his whitening bones remained to tell 
of his past existence, or it might be, 
here and there, a narrow path worn 
deep in the soft prairie soil, and lead- 
ing down to the water, yet game of 
many kinds still remain, and that, too, 
well worth a sportsman’s attention. 
In some of the more broken and wood- 
ed townships a few elk were occasion- 
ally to be seen, and black-tailed deer, 
while the common red, or Virginia 
deer, were comparatively numerous. 
Bears, too, made their appearance now 
and then in the “scrub,” as the small 
timker is called. On one occasion one 
of these animals, unfortunately for 
himself, lost his way and wandered 
into the neighborhood where I had 
taken up my residence. It is one of 
the regrets of my | fe that I happened 
to be from home at the time and so 
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missed all the fun that followed. The 
poor bear took refuge in the timber 
surrounding a small pond, and here he 
dodged bullets and buckshot, or quiet- 
ly swallowed his dose of lead without 
even awry face, or making an attempt 
to turn cn his pursuers. Though he 
sometimes met them face to face, he 
politely made way and scampered off 
in another direction. He managed to 
elude everyone, and was quietly steal- 
ing off the way he came, when a set- 
tler’s wife, who was an_ interested 
spectator of the scene, caught sight of 
him. Calling the dog she headed and 
drove him back. A _ school-teacher 
fired the last shot just as the animal 
was ready to tumble over, and man- 
aged to persuade himself that he had 
“killed the bear.’ One of the first 
animals I had the pleasure of meeting 
in that place was a lynx, but he was 
exceedingly shy of making acquaint- 
ance, and sprang over the steep bank 
of a ravine, carrying with him a small 
load of shot in his brindled hide. 
Hares were too plentiful to be 
thought of as game. In going a dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile I have 
counted a hundred of these animals 
hopping about in the poplar scrub. 
If a poplar was cut down in the win- 
ter time, and left an hour or so, a per- 
son on coming back would find from 
twenty to thirty hares nibbling at the 
bark and young twigs. A clergyman 
of the neighborhood took his young 
English farm-hand and with two 
double-barrelled guns set to work one 
day to lay up a supply of hares 
for winter, before their flesh became 
bitter from eating poplar bark. 
There was a perfect. fusilade all day, 
and, as a result, over a hundred harcs 
hung dangling by their hind legs from 
the eaves of hishouse. Here they re- 
mained all winter, swinging to and 
fro, rigid as iron, in the biting wind. 
Notvery numerous, but exceedingly 
noisy, were the packs, or rather fam- 
ilies, of prairie wolves. On a still 
night, a single yelp and a long, shrill 
how! would break forth, with start- 
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ling suddenness, followed by a shriek- 
ing chorus of mingled yells and bark- 
ing, and all this would come from four 
or five of these animals, for there are 
seldom more than that together, and 
not often that many. They are the 
great enemies of the farmers’ chick- 
ens and young turkeys. For the rest 
they subsist on hares, and on the goph- 
ers they sometimes dig out. These 
latter mentioned animals were so de- 
structive ina dry season that many 
municipalities gave bounties for their 
destruction. At first their tails were 
to be produced, but the wily red men, 
who frequently engaged in the gopher 
trade, were accused of not being so 
unsophisticated as to destroy a future 
source of revenue, and of letting the 


little animals go, minus their tails. 
More satisfactory measures were ad- 


opted soon, and a free distribution of 
strychnine to poison them was order- 
ed. Merchants, in the meantime, had 
imported barrelfulls of small steel 
traps, and many laborers made more 
money trapping gophers than they 
had done in the harvest field. 

But after all the chief game of 
Manitoba is the feathered game; the 
prairie chickens, the and the 
wild ducks that inhabit or frequent 
the country. All over the country 
are rivers, lakes and ponds. The long 
grass, the reeds and sedges serve to 
shelter the nests, and the young ducks 
feed and grow during the quiet sum- 
mer. All summer long, and through 
the early fall, they are scattered over 
the country, in every pond and pool of 
water. When the ice begins to form 
they gather into the larger lakes, and 
the ‘vi ffere nt species coming down from 
the far north swell their numbers to 
countless thousands. 

Well do I remember the first time 
I visited one of these lakes. Standing 
on the high bank, overlooking the 
wide valley at the foot of the lake, 
the scene lay spread before me. The 
river, flowing out from the lake,wound 
in many curves through the broad 
level valley, its course lined every- 


ceese 
geese, 


where by trees, through whose branch- 
es it gleamed like a belt of silver. To 
the west lay the lake. The long, 
steep hills surrounding it were clothed 
with oak and poplar, while round the 
margin ran a wall of stone likea para- 
pet. Here and there were openings 
in the hills, showing deep and dark 
ravines. Near at hand, on a grassy 
slope, a group of dwarfed and gnarled 
oaks were scattered, looking ‘for all 
the world like an old ap ple orchard, 
and awakening memories of another 
land. Over the lake the sun was 
casting its last beams, and lighting up 


its surface. There the ducks were 
gathered in thousands. | never saw 


so many at one time before or since. 
Counting the number on a small space 
it was easy to make sure that there 
were myriads scattered over the sur- 
face of the lake. Sportsmen from 
Winnipeg sometimes camp there for a 
month or six weeks in the autumn, 
and with their 10-guage guns make 
the air resound with heavy discharges. 
On their return to the city they dis- 
posed of enough game to pay all ex- 
penses. 

Geese were much more difficult to 
shoot than the ducks. Cautious and 
suspicious they circled round and 
round the wheat-fields, before they 
ventured to alight. When they did set- 
tle it was usually in the centre of the 


field, or at least far from any cover 
that might serve to shelter the ap- 
proaching sportsman. ‘Two or three 


tall ganders with long, upstretched 
necks were always on the alert, and 
ready to sound a note of warning on 
the least suspicion of danger. Thus, it 
came that the rifle was used oftener 
than the shorter-ranged shot gun, in 
bagging this game. Suspicious as they 
were, how ever, they sometimes allow - 
ed themselves to be taken in by an 
innocent looking pair of oxen, stray- 
ing carelessly by. 


Between, or be- 


hind the oxen, with gun ready, walk- 
was 
substantially re- 
Occasionally, 


ed the hunter, whose stratagem 
not unfrequently 
warded. 


late in the 
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fall, the geese would hold a grand rally, 
when all the scattered flocks of the 
country would coalesce and hold a sort 
of triumphant jubilation. Perhaps the 
approach of thanksgiving, and the 
proud consciousness of freedom and 
immunity from the fate of their en- 
slaved kin, induced them to hold this 
gathering. As if confident in numbers, 
they were unusually bold and reck- 
less on those occasions. Several times 
I have known thousands of them to 
alight within a stone’s throw of 
settler’s house, and feed almost under 
his nose. What made their conduct 
so very irritating was the fact that 
when they did this they chose a Sun- 
day for it, and, furthermore chose the 
yard of a man who was superinten- 
dent of the little Sunday School in the 
neighborhood. Of course, he was pre- 
cluded from disturbing them and 
violating their touching contidence in 
his Sabbath- keeping practices, but 
certain sons of Belial, that is to say, 
several youthful scions of old country 
gentry, were not restrained either by 
the day or their past record, when a 
similar opportunity was offered them. 
The commonest and most readily 
obtainable game-bird is, of course, the 
prairie chicken. Instead of disap- 
pearing before advancing settlement, 
they are said rather to be increasing 
with the increase in their food supply 
derived from the great wheat-fields. 
But, nevertheless, it requires a strict 
enforcement of the game laws to main- 
tain this state of things. With a 
pony and buckboard, or more comfort- 
able buggy, the sportsman rides over 
the prairie, following the flock where- 
ever it goes Rising almost singly, 
several birds are secured before the 
last has gone, and as they do not fly 
far, sometimes almost the whole flock 
is gathered in, especially if it is at the 
beginning of the open season. Strong 
and full of life as they are, it requires 
a hard hit to bring them down; even 
when badly hurt they continue their 
flight in full force until they sud- 
denly drop stone dead. Farmers are 
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usually very obliging to city sports- 
men, and allow them to ride over 
their land without question. But 
the open season for game coincides 
with the farmer’s very busiest time, 
and when he sees city men drive into 
his unfenced yards, and begin to shoot 
the prairie chickens that have long 
been feeding on the tops of his stacks, 
while he himself has been too busy to 
snatch the little time necessary to se- 
cure them, even his patience gives 
way. . Under just such circumstances, 
I have known a doctor of divinity to 
drive off declaiming against the mean- 
ness of the farmer who had requested 
him to move on. Very evidently he 
had not learned to look at questions 
from any other standpoint than his 
own. 

When the shooting season is past, 
the fishing season opens. This is per- 
haps, a reversion of the usual process. 
Though there’ is, of course, a certain 
amount of fishing done during the 
summer, yet the absence of boats for 
trolling, and of leisure for the occupa- 
tion, has brought about the result that 
most of the fish that are caught are 
taken in the winter through the ice. 
In the early days of settlement fish 
were plentiful and of considerable size, 
in the lake expansions of the Pembina, 
but frequent fishing and, more than 
all, low water in the river, have some- 
what reduced their number and size. 
Pike are the chief, and with the ex- 
ception of suckers, alinost the only fish 
taken, for other fish have a decided 
objection to dwelling in the same wa- 
ters with the exclusive pike. 

The Indians are the most patient 
fishers. Cutting a hole in the ice and 
baiting their hook with a piece of fat 
pork or other meat, they dangle the 
bait sometimes for hours without re- 
ward. An English immigrant, who 
was something of an artist, sent to the 
illustrated papers a sketch of the In- 
dian method of fishing, and, as a con- 
trast, another, labelled, “ The way we 
do it.” The Indian was patiently sit- 
ting over the hole, his knees painfully 
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bent, and his blanket drawn over his 
head, enduring the full force of the 
winter wind, at many degrees below 
zero. The Englishman, in the other 
picture, had erected a tent over the 
opening in the thick ice, lighted a fire 
and put up a bed, upon which he was 
luxuriously reclining, pipe in mouth, 
and with a bundle of Graphics in his 
hand. He seemed quite a picture of 
ease and contentment as with one 
hand he lazily dangled the hook in 
the water. The place usually selected 
for fishing is near the shore, where 
springs run into the lake. There the 
fish assemble in great numbers, and 
when a hole is cut in the ice, they 
crowd around it to get a supply of 
oxygen—that is, they sometimes crowd 
around, but often the fishing is very 
poor. On some occasions, however, 
they first make great runs, and at 
these times they are taken in large 
numbers. Around each fishing hole 
are two great heaps of frozen tish, one 
of pike, the other of suckers, and with 
these piles the Indian, who is adept 
enough at bargaining, secures his sup- 
ply of flour. 

The Indians have their reservations 
and are supposed to stay on them, but 
that is a mere supposition, and is dif- 
ferent from the actual fact. They wan- 
der from one point to another, and on 
several occasions I have seen bands 
coming from the upper waters of the 
Missouri across the plains of Southern 
Manitoba, on their way to the Indian 


agency at Emerson to draw their 
semi-annual treaty allowance. They 
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were of the Cree race, harmless and 
quiet, and taller, straighter and darker 
than their brethren in Eastern Canada. 
Some were riding on their tough little 
ponies, some walking, and among these 
the women, unless in some cases when 
they were seated with the papooses in 
Red River carts. These carts, with im- 
mense wooden wheels and axles, never 
greased, go creaking and groaning 
along, and if it bea still frosty morning 
their approach may be hee ard for miles, 
sounding, as one expressed it, “ for all 
the world like a hen-roost broken 
loose.” The Indian pony is a faithful 
and useful servant to his master, be 
he Indian or white. His endurance 
is remarkable, and he can make long 
trips and live on such feed as would 
soon kill ordinary horses. Neverthe- 
less, he has his failings, and one of 
these is that he frequently requires an 
inordinate amount of the “persuader” 
to induce him to hasten his motion 
A familiar sight on a Sunday morn- 
ing was a certain pioneer minister 
who used to ride one of these piebald 
ponies in making his circuit trips. As 
far off as the eye could distinguish 
him, he could be seen on his unwilling 
pony, coming along at a canter, and 
with every bound the minister’s mus- 
cular arm brought down on the pony’s 
tough hide a good stout cudgel, rising 


and falling in regular cadence, until 
he disap peared again from view. But 


passing years bring changes, and pony 
and saddle have given way to a more 
dignified, if less picturesque and en 
joyable, mode of ministerial travel 
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In years long gone a well known man, 
then resident in a dear old town hard 
by the City of Hamilton, instituted a 
suit to recover, for the loss of an eye, 
damages from a doughty officer in 
Her Majesty’s military service. The 
accident occurred at target practice 
while the ill-starred man was travel- 
ling along a highway. At the trial a 
sporting barber was put into the wit- 
ness-box for the purpose of establish- 
ing the relative distances which a 
breech-loader and an ordinary rifle 


would carry. Counsel for Plaintiff, 
(a very gifted man, but careless of 


extremes, and averse to delicacy of 
expression when he believed the op- 
posite would be more effective), after 
eying the witness critically, asked him 
it he professed to be a sportsman, and, 
upon receiving an answer in the 
affirmative, replied: “Why, sir, I 
should have taken you for a barber.” 
Witness retorted instanter, saying : 

“T have had you by the nose before 
to-day, sir,” in a tune indicating a re- 
solve to then and there again manipu- 
late that organ; but he spent the 
force of the retort by adding, “ I mean 
professionally.” The witness had 
often shaved the counsel. The oppos- 
ing counsel was none other than that 
Heaven-born advocate, the late Sir 
Matthew Crooks Cameron (the gami- 
est of the game.) 

At an assize held in Toronto, a very 
eminent (.C., representing the defense 
in an important action, upon hearing 
the case called, just before an adjourn- 
ment till the day following, sprang 
to his feet hurriedly, saying: “ My 
Lord, the witness will be down by 
the first train of the Northern Rail- 
way to-morrow morning.” The pre- 
siding Chief Justice being lashed to 
the Bench, and debarred from cross- 
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ing swords with the legal gladiator 
in the conduct of the case (he was re- 
nowned for possessing a highly pol- 
ished, ironic tooth, and prone to use 


it), catching the anxious tones of 
counsel, whose action and conduct 


proclaimed him to be for the plaintiff, 
and, feeling that it was a rare oppor- 
tunity for a home thrust, the course 
being so clear and inviting, the Chief 
could notrestrain himself from inform- 
ing the counsel how perilous he could 
render the situation. So he replied: 
“ All I have to say, Mr. is, that if 
the case is not r ady at the opening 
of the court to-morrow morning, ] 
shall strike it out of the list. Coun- 
sel arose, his own brilliant intellect 
aglow, and whilst a sardonic smile ir- 
radiated his countenance, looked the 
Chief full in the eye, and with a 
graceful salaam, said: “Thank your 
lordship; I’m for the Defendant.” 
The unnamed counsel referred to in 
the last paragraph, at luncheon, dur- 
ing an assize, hearing an E nglishman 
(fresh from the land we all. love so 
well regardless of all her faults), make 
the assertion that the birds of Canada, 
although in many instances clothed 
with comely plumage, were devoid of 
note or melody, hastened to the res- 
cue, and asked the calumniator (I am 
using his own words): “ Have you ever 
hee urd our little canary bird ; not the 
ordinary little canary, but one that 
frequents my garden, and sits on the 
tip of a bough, and swings, and swings, 
and sings his little hee art out?” This 
was rendered in a full, rich, over- 
whelming tone, like the toppling of 
many waters. The foe looked aghast, 
and may be said to have collapsed, 
for the silence which ensued was so 
pronounced that one might have dis- 
tinctly heard the woodpecker tapping 
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the hollow beech tree (had he not 
been so very far off). 

The same man, marvellous in versa- 
tility, be it said to his credit and in 
pleasant remembrance of him, never 
lost his temper with judge, counsel or 
witness (a characteristic which many 
of us might emulate), but was ever 
courteous and dignified. 

The writer had the good fortune, 
when a resident of the Manchester of 
Canada—the staid old town of Galt— 
to be chosen as one of a deputation 
with the late Colonel Peck. to solicit 
the late Hon. D’Arey McGee, orator 
and historian,who at the time referred 
to was aiding his friend the Hon. Mi- 
chael Hamilton Foley in an election 
contest in the county of Waterloo, to 
attend at Galt and deliver a Shake- 
sperian oration, ona then approaching 
centenary of Shakespeare. To this 
request he gracefully acceded. Upon 
the arrival of Mr. MeGee at his friend’s, 
Dr. Richardson’s house in Galt, after 
the usual greetings of old and tried 
friends, Mr. McGee asked his hospit- 
able hostess if she could recall which 
of Moore’s melodies he had sung when 
last there, and after a mutual recol- 
lection that it was, “The Harp that 
once through Tara’s Hall,” Mr. McGee 
again struck the harp to that most 
touching melody, and again sang it in 
his own peculiarlysweet,mufHed tones; 
then suddenly, looking intently at his 
hostess,said : “ Mrs. Richardson,one day 
I told Mrs. MeGee that when from 
home I received a great deal of atten- 
tion from the ladies, and what do you 
think she said in reply ?”—and when 
Mrs. Richardson had expressed her in- 
ability to imagine,—* Well !” said Mr. 
McGee, “my wife said ‘D’Arey, 1 have 
great faith in your homeliness.’ 

On the same night, at a supper giv- 
en in his honor after the Shakesperian 
ore ation (which it is superfluous to say 
was “rich and rare” and a model of 
the kind), a knock came at the hall 
door (Peck had failed to put in an ap- 
pearance at the supper) some one ex- 
claimed : “ There’s Peck at last!” Mr. 


McGee said : “ Let me go to the door !’ 
It was then in the “ we sma’ hours” 
of the night. Mr. McGee slid down 
the hall, and, suddenly opening the 
door, exclaimed (supposing the knock- 
er to be Peck): “ How do you do, you 
quarter of a bushel?” The visitor 
proved to be a liveryman previously 
ordered to convey McGee to Guelph 
to catch the early train for Montreal, 
where he was due the ensuing night 
to delivera lecture. We ever after 
called the Colonel a quarter of a bushel 
Noble fellow, Peck; for breadth and 
soul, where could we find his compeer / 

Mr. McGee informed us that one 
day, when on a railway train at a sta- 
tion, a little boy with a telegram for 
him ran through the car, shouting “Ts 
Darkey McGee here ?” Mr. Met Gee 
said he beseechingly called out, “Soften 
the‘C, my boy.” Mr. McGee, as we 
all know, was of a very dark, rich 
complexion. He also assured us that 
in an election contest between the Hon. 
Mr. Dorion and himself, they together 
visited a negro settlement, near Mon- 
treal, the votes of which were an itn- 
portant quota in the election. He, 
McGee, said he manceuvred and got 
Dorion to first address them, which he 
did in a long stirring appeal, and then 
he (McGee) arose, “and opening his 
mouth from ear to ear, and glowering 
at the negro audience, shouted: “ We 
are a down-trodden race,’ and then 
resumed his seat. ‘“ And,” said Mr. 
McGee, “they voted for me to a 
man.” 

A very touching incident occurred 
at the burial of William Craigie, of the 
city of Hamilton. He was an honored 
graduate of the University of Toronto, 
and adistinguished member of the Can- 
adian Bar. The writer was honored by 
being chosen one of the pall bearers. A 
very ries arned (. C. in our midst was 
another of the pall bearers. Just be- 
fore reaching the cemetery opposite 
Dundurn Castle, on the sultry day of 
the funeral, a very plainly dressed 
woman might have been seen hasten- 
ing her steps to keep pace with the 
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funeral cortege. As soon as the hearse 
halted in the cemetery grounds, the 
woman knelt by the hearse and said 
(to all appearance wholly unconscious 
of the presence of others) “I know 
that he is happy for he was always 
kind to everybody.” Such a_ tribute 
to sterling worth! The woman, upon 
enquiry, proved to have been a devot- 
ed servant of Dr. Craigie, (the father 
of William Craigie). and had known 
deceased, so to say, from his cradle to 
his grave. Many of Mr. Craigie’s 
friends, when reviewing their happy 
associations with him, could truthfully 
say, in the words of the Honorable 
Mr. Norton, “I'd give the hopes of 
years for those bygone hours.” 

On an oceasion when the writer 
visited a public inn in the county 
town of Waterloo, a man with more 
than a “wee drappie in his ’ee,” jost- 
led against him. He at once removed 
to a distance, but shortly after the 
jostling was repeated in a more mark- 
ed manner, and when addressed, “ Well 
old fellow, what’s wrong?” the man 
replied: “See here, you'll have to get 
another man. I won't do it again un- 
less you get another man.” After a 
lengthened interview my friend in- 
formed me that he had been on two 
juries in different years and that on 
each of these occasions I had defended 
one and the same individual for a like 
offence—a very yrave criminal charge 
—“and,” said Mr. Juryiman, “for your 
sake, on each occasion, I secured an 
acquittal; but,” added he, “I will not 
do it again, unless you get a different 
prisoner.” In vain did I endeavor to 
persuade him that I could not choose 
men for prisoners. He was inexorable. 
Of course the circumstance of his hav- 
ing been on the juries was news to 
me, but it was, nevertheless, true as 
to the fact that one and the same in- 
dividual had been tried for a similar 
otfence on two oecasions, and defended 
by me. But what a revelation. Un- 
til then I had been vain enough to be- 
lieve that my efforts had had some- 
what to do with the acquitals. “What 
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shadows we are and what shadows we 
pursue ?” 

As to the almost superhuman capa- 
city and magnetism possessed by some 
men with whom we have had the 
blessing of association.—The late Chief 
Justice Moss was seen and heard re- 
ceiving (poured into his ear by junior 
counsel), the particulars from a vol- 
uminous brief in an important case, 
and he rehearsed it to the presiding 
judge in a most fluent and logical 
form, as though he had studied, 
weighed, and digested it. The fact, as 
I believe, was that the case was forced 
on, and that Mr. Moss, immediately 
upon entering court, had to assume 
the role of senior counsel. As a tri- 
bute to the last named beloved Chief 
Justice, and as an instance of his per- 
sonal magnetism, it can be truthfully 
stated that, when first he contested 
Toronto as the champion of the Re- 
form party, a most strongly prejudiced 
Conservative, upon being urged to 
support Mr. Moss because of his ex- 
treme fitness and eminence as a scholar 
and gentleman, expressed himself to 
the effect that no Reformer ever had 
or would receive a vote from him. 
Mr. Moss made a personal canvass of 
the city, and called upon the referred 
to Conservative (it was their tirst 
meeting) and, to use the Conservative’s 
own words: “ Before Mr. Moss had 
been in my company ten minutes, I 
had pledged to him my vote, and I 
loyally fulfilled my promise.” Mr. 
William Craigie before mentioned, 
and Mr. Chief Justice Moss were ar- 
dent friends. “Tom lo’ed him like a 
vera brither, ete.” They each died 
very young, *n blossoming fame, “ As 
if the sun would set ’ere noon.” It 
would searcely be sacrilege to say of 
such men, what the poet Burns said 
of his friend Gavin Hamilton: “ With 
such as they where’er they be, ete., 
ete. 

Years ago, in the good City of To- 
ronto, a legal luminary, (now in the 
high latitudes), by no means devoid of 
uniability, but liable to sudden bursts 
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of passion, had, on the occasion re- 
ferred to, a slow but faithful scribe or 
oftice-man, at whom, not infrequently 
he had shied average sized volumes, 
but on the occasion now recalled, for 
some dire omission or commission, the 
man of all work was compelled to 
dodge a volume of the Revised Sta- 
tutes of Canada, which went crashing 
through the panes of the oftice win- 
dow: whereupon my lord glared at 
the otfender, and bellowing at him in 
stentorian tones, demanded of him: 
“ Why the do you not run fora 
glazier.” 

Once upon a time when visiting a 
race-course with a legal friend (before 
fashion had set her seal upon race- 
courses in this country), we met a 
Pennsylvanian known to be of the 
strictest sect, and above suspicion 
in relation to the moral code, who be- 
holding us, viewed us with sorow- 
stricken horror of visage, exclaiming 
that he was amazed at finding us 
there. We replied, expressing equal 
astonishment at discovering our model 
friend on such unhallowed ground. 
He at once excused himself, saying, 
“ Ah, as to myself, I am here ‘looking 
for a man.’” My companion, a noted 
wit, remarked, “It’s the human race 
and not the horse-race that our friend 
has come to look at.” 

I recollect a leading counsel (he 
now adorns one of the High Court 
Divisions at Osgoode Hall) cross-ex- 
amining at an assize sitting an ap- 
parently very stupid Paddy, and time 
and again counsel cleverly corner- 
ed him. When requiring him to 
account for his inconsistent answers, 
the witness invariably answered him, 
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saying: “Och, you were thinking of 
one thing, and I was thinking of 
another,” and there he lodged. “Where 
ignorance is bliss,” ete, ete. An 
equally evasive individual was a Ger- 
man who spoke freely (after his part- 
ner had fled the country and taken 
the property with him), of the fraudu- 
lent suggestions his partner had made 
to him. But when asked, as a feeler, 
how he had replied to such fraudulent 
suggestions, his invariable reply was, 
“1 was silent.” That man was found 
with a copy of Shakspeare in the 
German vernacular, and gave “every 
man his ear, but few his voice.” He 
let concealment “like a worm i the 
bud,” ete., ete. Having been told that 
it is bad form to be ever talking shop, 
I may be permitted, therefore, to close 
my crude remarks by telling the 
reader that it is surprising how little 
knowledge of foreign languages and of 
how to pronounce them some adults 
can attain to, even though they inter- 
mix with and associate from time to 
time with foreigners for many years. 
I] know aman who after such an asso- 
ciation had prided himself in the be- 
lief that, at least, he could command 
some German expressions fairly well 
Setting out with such conviction he 
essayed to hold sweet converse with 
a most commendable German woman 
—and after he had, as he verily believ- 
ed, talked to her in Schiller’s best 
style—picture to yourself his conster- 
nation and humiliation, when she, af- 
ter listening to him intently, turned on 
her heel exclaiming, “ Nichts verstehe 
English,” (Do not understand English) 
‘Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us.” 



































TRANSLATED BY 


I. 


I vistrep Africa, as you are aware, as 

inilitary tribune, attached to the 
fourth legion, when Manius Mamilius 
was consul, and was charmed to have 
the oppor tunity of meeting King Mas- 
sinissa, who was for many good rea- 
sons very friendly to our family. 
When I visited him, the old man em- 
braced me and wept, and in a little 
while looked upwards and exclaimed : 
“I thank thee, mighty Sun, and the 
rest of the Heavenly host, that 
before departing this hfe, I am pri- 
vileged to behold in my kingdom, 
and within my palace, P. Cornelius 
Scipio, whose name is refreshing to me, 
as recalling an excellent and. brave 
friend.” 

We interchanged enquiries about 
his kingdom and our republic, and 
after a lively conversation, daylight 
waned. Even then, while a right 
royal entertainment was in progress, 
our discourse was prolonged until late 
at night,the old king constantly speak- 
ing about Africanus, whose very 
words, as well as his actions, he well 
remembered, 

Finally, on retiring, I fell into a 
sounder sleep than usual, for I was 
travel-worn and tired by sitting up so 
late. Perhaps, because we had been 
speaking of him, Africanus thus ap- 
peared to me, in the shape I knew 
better from his statue than from per- 
sonal recollection— a thing which 
Ennius says once happened to him 
with regard to Homer, of whom he 
was very often thinking and talking, 
when awake. I shivered when I re- 
cognized him, but said he: “ Possess 
your soul in quietness, nothing fear- 
ing. Remember and repeat what I 
am about to say.” 
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II. 


He pointed towards Carthage, from 
some bright and noble spot above us, 
shining with stars. “Do you see,” 
quoth he, “that city which I made 
bow her neck to Rome, but cannot yet 
rest without a renewal of the strife ? 
You have come to besiege it, a lad of 
scarcely military age. In two years 
you will be consul and destroy it, 
when you will bear in your own right 
the surnaine which has so far only ‘be- 
longed to you by inheritance from me. 
When you have razed Carthage, en- 
joyed your triumph, been chosen cen- 
sor, and become lieutenant plenipo- 
tentiary in Egypt, Syria, Asia Minor, 
Greece, you will again and in your ab- 
sence be elected consul, and by the de- 
struction of Numantia bring a most 
important war to a favorable issue. 
You will, however, be blamed by the 
populace (whom the speeches of my 
nephew will lead astray) for driving in 
your chariot to the Capitol. Then, 
my Africanus, you will have to fittingly 
display the brilliancy of your inherited 
spirit, judgment and tact ; and I see at 
that juncture two paths marked out 
by Fate. For when your years count 
seven times eight annual changes of 
the sun, these two numbers ‘both, 
though for different re: isons, called 
complete) will have brought you by 
natural circuit to the apex of your 
destiny the universal state will turn 
to you alone, and to your name; the 
senate, all good citizens, our allies and 
the Latin world will lift their eyes to 
you; on you alone the state will lean 
for safety, and, in short, you will, as 
dictator, scarcely fail to restore the 
good old system of the Republic, if 
you can escape the unfriendly hands 
of your own relatives.” 
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When Leelius here started and cried 
out, andthe rest were warmly sympa- 
thizing, “ Pray,” said Scipio, smiling, 
“do not awake me from my dream, of 
which I have said so little yet. Let 
me tell the rest.” 


I1l. 


“ And, Africanus, that you may be 
the more eager to serve the state, hold 
firmly to this fact—that for all who 
have defended, aided, or helped to de- 
velop their country, a certain place in 
the skies is set apart, where in happi- 
ness they can enjoy perennial life. 
And nothing on earth can better please 
that chief God, who rules the world at 
large, than the councils and assemblies 
of men united by law and justice, 
which are called states. The directors 
and conservators thereof, as they issue 
hence, so hither do they return.” 

At this point, alarmed, though less 
by the fear of death than by the 
dread of treachery at the hands of my 
own people, I asked if he and my fa- 
ther, Paul, and others whom we sup- 
pose dead were still alive / 

“ Why, of a surety,” said he, “ those 
who have put off the trammels of 
their bodies, escaping, as it were, from 
a prison, are alive, for what you call 
your life is really a death. But 
there—look at your father who ap- 
proaches.” 

As I perceived him, I shed floods of 
tears, but he, embracing and kissing 
me, told me not to weep; whereupon, 
as soon as my sobs would let me— 
“Father, best and beloved,” I cried, 
“since this is life, as Africanus says, 
why do | linger on the earth, instead 
of hastening to meet you here?” 
“ Not so.” he answered, “unless that 
God, whose temple is all that you see 
around, Himself has freed you from 
those bodily shackles, entrance hither 
will be denied you, for men are be- 
gotten that they may keep and care 
for the globe called Earth, which you 
see in the centre of this temple, and 
life is given them from those eternal 
fires you call stars and planets, which, 
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spherical and rounded, themselves, ani- 
mated with divine spirits, complete 
their circles and orbits with wonder- 
ful swiftness. That, Publius, is why 
you and all men of worth should 
guard this vital principle in the body’s 
keeping, and not give up your lives as 
men without the order who bestowed 
them, and have it known that you 
shirked the duties of humanity as- 
signed to you by God. Cultivate, 
therefore, justice and respect, as this 
your grandfather and I who begat you 
did, for valuable as they are in regard 
to parents and neighbors, they are 
even more so as regards the State. 
Such a life is the road to Heaven, and 
to this the company of those who, 
having passed through life, and been 
relieved from their bodies, dwell in the 
place you now behold.” 

The region was, let me say, a ring 
which shone with a splendid bright- 
ness among the lights of heaven, 
which, following the Greeks, you call 
the Milky Way; and, as I looked 
around, other wonderful and glorious 
things appeared, for luminaries were 
there which we never see from earth, 
and the size of them all was quite un- 
expected, for the least of them was the 
small body, lowest in the Heavens, 
though nearest to the earth, which 
was shining with borrowed light. The 
globes of the stars much exceeded in 
size that of the earth. Indeed, so 
small did our world seem that I felt 
ashamed of our Empire, by which we 
have acquired a mere point upon it, 
as it were. 

IV. 


As I was wrapped in contemplation 
of the earth. “ How long” asked Afri- 
canus, “will your mind be fixed on 
mundane things? Why do you not 
rather gaze at the temple you have en- 
tered? The universe, you see, is 
bound together by nine orbs or rather 
spheres, of which the most remote, 
which closes all the rest, is the 
Heavenly sphere, which is the great 
God himself, ruling and keeping them 
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in bounds. Therein tixed are the 
never ending courses of the stars which 
are turning with it. Below it are sev- 
en planets which have the opposite 
motions to that of the sky. She, who 
on earth is called Saturnia, possesses 
one of these. Nextcomes the healthy 
bright light called Jupiter, and after 
it the ravening star, baleful for mor- 
tals, which is ascribed to Mars. Then, 
somewhere inthe middle region, comes 
the sun, leader and chief, and gover- 
nor of the other lights, the mind of 
the world and ruler of its seasons, so 
huge that with his light he shines 
upon and fills all space. Him, as 
companions, two planets closely follow, 
one assigned to Venus, the other to 
Mercury, while in the lowest sphere 
revolves the moon, illumined by the 
solar rays. Below that... naught, 
save what is mortal and frail, except 
the minds of men, given by provision 
of the gods. Above the moon all 
things are eternal, for the earth which 
is in the centre and is the ninth body, 
is at the base and moves not, and to it 
all things of weight are attracted by 
their own tendency.” 
v. 

When I had somewhat recovered 
from the amazement with which I ob- 
served the scene, I heard a loud sound, 
extremely sweet, which filled my ears 
with melody, and “What,” I asked, “ is 
this? “It iscaused,” he said, “by the 
impulse and motions of these very 
orbs. The intervals are not equal, 
yet are proportioned in a way that 
produces various smooth harmonies, 
by mingling shrill sounds with deeper 
ones. It would be contrary to nature 
for such powerful motions to occur 
silently, and they are such that the 
extremes on one side yield a deep 
note, on the other a high one. The 
star tracks in the lofty heavens, whose 
circling is indeed rapid, form a sharp 
and treble sound ; the lunar one, the 
lowest, emits a base note : for the earth, 
the ninth, is without motion and keeps 
stationary in the middle of the uni- 
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verse, while the other eight spheres, 
of which two have similar attributes 
in this respect, cause seven sounds, dis- 
tinct in tone—a number which seems 
to be the key to almost all things. 
Wise men who have followed this 
model with stringed instruments and 
voices ; others, too, who with excelling 
genius, have in this life made a study of 
divine things, have opened the way for 
their returning hither, but the ears of 
mortals, albeit they have filled with this 
music, are quite deaf to it; you have 
no sense more dull than that of hear- 
ing, and are like the race dwellers at 
the cataract of the Nile, who where the 
river falls over lofty cliffs, because of 
its tremendous noise have no sense of 
hearing at all. This sound, caused by 
the rapid revolutions of the universe, 
is too much for the ears of men to 
catch, on the principle that you can- 
not look straight at the sun, because 
his rays over-match the sharpness of 
your vision.” Lost in wonder at these 
statements, I yet kept my eyes upon 
the earth. 


VI. 


Then Africanus, still addressing me, 
continued: “You are still gazing, I 
notice, upon the home and dwelling of 
mankind. If it seem small to you, as 
in reality it is, look ever to the things 
of heaven and think less of those of 
earth. For what reputations for ora- 
tory, or what search for glory can 
seem of consequence to you! You 
perceive that people dwell in scattered 
places, confined within various limits, 
while between the spots they do in- 
habit are vast deserts, placed so that 
they who live on earth are not only 
sundered by such obstacles that they 
can have little intereommunication, 
but some are at one angle, some in- 
cline the other way, while some even 
stand foot to foot with you—from 
whom you can surely expect no glory. 
Do you see how the earth is cireum- 
scribed, and as it were surrounded by 
certain zones, of which you may ob- 
serve two, very far apart, lying on 
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either side, under the very poles of 
the sky, stiff with cold ; “while the 
middle one is of larger size, and 
is overheated by the sun’s burning 
power? ‘Two oi the zones are habit- 
able, but those who dwell in the 
southern one of these, and have their 
feet turned up to yours, are of an al- 
together different race, while as for 
the northern, which you live in 
see What a small part of it you occupy! 
All you are concerned about is a mere 
strip, quite narrow from north to 
south, though broader from east to 
west —a sort of little island, surround- 
ed by the sea you call the Atlantic, on 
the Great Sea, or the Ocean, and you 
can now mark how small it is, though 
you give it so great a name’ Again, 
of these lands which are tilled and 
known, can your name or that of any 
of us surmount the Caucasus which 
you see here, or swim the Ganges 
which you note there? Who in the 
distant east, or the remotest west, or 
in the extreme north or south, has so 
much as heard of Scipio’? Yet, leave 
such regions out, and how small 
stage remains for you to fill with glory, 
while as for those who do speak of you, 
how long will they continue to exalt 
your name ¢ 

VIL. 

“And though a future generation, 
which might have received from their 
forefathers some accounts of us, should 
wish to hand down our glory to their 
posterity, we could not attain eternal 
or even long enduring renown, because 
of the floods and fires which, in time, 
must needs occur. What can it mat- 
ter, then, whether unborn generations 
speak of you, if they know naught of 
those who were before ? In past times 
men were surely not less numerous, 
while they certainly were better. 
But among those who make some 
mention of our name, there is not one 
whose memory goes back a single 


S. 
veritable year. Aiea men commonly 


measure the year by the return of the 
sun, 7.e., of a single luminary, but the 
true change of the year should be 


Gra 


reckoned when all the planets here to- 
gether, returned to the places they set 
out from, and have thus, after long in- 
tervals, reached the starting point of 
the several years of each. How many 
centuries of human life are contained 
in such a year as this I hardly dare 
to state. The sun was known to dis- 
appear and to be totally eclipsed when 
the spirit of Romulus was entering 
the temple we are now within. When 
it is again eclipsed, in the same quarter 
of the heavens, and at the same sea- 
son ; when too all the constellations 
and planets are where they at that 
time were... call that a year fulfilled, 
and know that we have not yet 
accomplished the twentieth part of it. 
Therefore, what matters popular fame, 
which searcely endures for a small 
fraction of a ‘single year, if you lose 
the hope of a return to this abode? If 
you wish your aims to be lofty, and 
your aspirations fixed on a home here, 
forbear to spend yourself in speeches 
to the rabble. Do not be greedy for 
human rewards, but let virtue, by its 
own attractiveness, lead you towards 
true nobility. Let others say what 
they please about you: they will talk, 
but all such report is excluded from 
these regions; it dies with the death of 
men and is utterly forgotten by pos- 
terity. 
VIII. 

‘ Africanus,” I said, when he had 
tinished, “ From boyhood Ihave tried 
to walk in my father’s footsteps and 
your own, but if the gate to the en- 
trance of Heaven is thus open to 
those who deserve well of their coun- 
try, I shall strive with much greater 
watchfulness to follow your noble ex- 
ample, knowing how great the reward 
in prospect is.” To which, he—* Work 
on, with contidence that this body of 
yours is the only mortal part of you, 
nor are you the being its form declares, 
but the mind of any one—that is the 
man—not the mere shape you can point 
out with a finger. Learn, indeed, that 
you are a God, if that be ( rod which 
impels, remembers, feels foresees— 
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which rules, subdues and moves the 
body over which it is placed, in the 
way that the God and King of all 
governs the world. As that eternal 
God from some dwelling moves the 
perishable world, so the ever-living 
soul directs the fragile body. That 
which continues ever in movement is 
everlasting; that which transfers 
motion, and that which derives mo- 
tion, from whatever source, must have 
an end of motions and an end of life. 
Therefore only that which moves 
itself, never goes out of itself, is 
ever in motion, is the beginning or 
fountain of motions in things which 
are moved. But, of the beginning 
there is no origin, for all things spring 
thence : it is unbegotten, for if it came 
from another source it would not be 
the beginning. And, having no be- 
ginning, it can never die, for a dead 
first cause could not be revived by an- 


other, nor call forth anything from 
itself. All Sines must start from a 


first principle, so the beginning of 
motion is in a_ self-moving being, 
which can never have had an origin 
and never can have an end, unless all 
the heavens, all nature were blotted 
out, and all force destroyed by which, 
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as at first, impulse might be given.” 
IX 

“It being thus plain that what is 
self-moved is eternal, who will deny 
that natural things are subject to 
mind? All that is moved by outside 
force is lifeless, but that which has life 
is moved by inherent force, this being 
the attribute and power of mind. 
Mind, sole cause of motion, must be 
unbegotten and eternal. Use it, then, 
in the highest pursuits, such as solici- 
tude for the best interests of the State, 
in which if the mind be practiced and 
exercised it will the more swiftly pene- 
trate to this its home and abode—es- 
pecially if, while imprisoned in the 
body, it be distinguished outside of it, 
and withdraw itself therefrom by the 
contemplation of things without it, 
to the greatest extent possible. 

As for the minds of those who have 
given themselves over to the lusts of 
the flesh, and made themselves slaves 
thereto, violating human and divine 
laws at the beck of the passions—when 
they slip off their bodies, they flutter 
around the earth, nor can they return 
hither unless after a much disturbed 
existence for many centuries.” 

He left me: I awoke. 





THERE’s A PATH IN THE WOODIPAND. 


There’s a path in the woodland I wander alone, 

Where the leatherwood bough hides the grey linnet’s nest ; 
How I love there to linger unseen and unknown, 

Till the glory of eventide fades in the west! 


Away down by that pathway a clear stream et flows, 
"Neath the tam’rack and maple that arches it oer ; 
Where the sun-tinted cedars sweet perfumes disclose, 
And the little, striped chipmonk leaps down to the shore. 


Long ago on this pathway, the lone redman went ; 
The mandrake and pitcher-plant grow o’er it now : 
See his oaken-bow broken, his flint arrows spent, 
And the leaves that have faded encircling his brow. 


I am loth to depart, yet I cannot remain ; 
The even star lingers, the dews are too chill ; 
On the dawn of the morrow I'll come back again 
"Ere the golden light gleams o’er yon cot on the hill. 


June, 1895. 


W. A. SHERWOOCL. 
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ONTARIO PETROIEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS. 


BY L. CLAYTON CAMPBELL. 


THE study of the petroleum industry 
of Ontario is a study of small begin- 
nings which are rapidly developing 
into great enterprises. From being a 
small and very unimportant branch of 
Canadian activity, it has advanced 
into the front rank of Ontario indus- 
tries. 

The first attempt to utilize Cana- 
dian petroleum was made about the 
year 1859. At that time liquid oil 
was extracted by rude processes from 
“gum oil,’ a thick black substance, 
which found its way to the surface of 
the ground in the neighborhood of 
Oil Springs, County of Lambton. The 
next step was to dig surface wells 
from 40 to 60 feet deep, and having 
a shaft of from four to six feet in di- 
ameter, into which the oil oozed up 
through the porous soil. This crude 
oil was then pumped to the surface 
by hand power and taken to the re- 
finery, where it was partially refined 
and made ready for shipment. In 1861 
an attempt was made to drill in the 
rock at Oil Springs. This new depar- 
ture was highly successful, and flowing 
wells were struck which produce sd 
large quantities of oil. Owing to the 
fact that the drilling tools often drop- 
ped through and were lost it was in- 
ferred that these wells tapped some 
large crevice filled with oil and gas, 
and when this crevice was emptied 
the well was either abandoned or 
pumping was resorted to. The greater 
part of the overflow from these early 
wells was lost during the interval be- 
tween the striking and the controlling 
of the flowing oil. In 1860 similar 
wells were struck at Petrolia, but in 
no case did the flow continue for any 
length of time, and at present all the 
oil produced in Ontario has to be 
pumped. 


In the old days the process of drill- 
ing a well was very slow and expen- 
sive, byt with modern machinery and 
better methods a well can be drilled 
in from three to six days, and $150 to 
$160 is sufficient to cover the cost. 
At first drilling was done with cable 
tools, but this method has been entire- 
ly done away with, and at present ash 
poles are used to connect the engine- 
beam with the drill,—a steel bar three 
and one-half inches in diameter, and 
from 25 to 30 feet in length. The well 
is drilled out to a diameter of about 
4° in., and casing is put down as the 
boring progresses, to keep water from. 
interfering with the action of the drill. 

After the oil is struck, a pump 
of 1} to 1} inch tubing is put down, 
and the well is ready. for operation. 
Formerly much of the pumping was 
done by ‘hand, but steam engines have 
taken the place of manual labor, thus 
largely increasing the output of the 
wells. One engine furnishes power 
sufficient to pump from six to ninety 
wells, by means of a combination of 
pump rods working on a horizontal 
wheel so arranged that their weight 
balances one another, and minimizes 
the power required. 

The petroleum, after being pumped 
from the wells, is run into large un- 
derground tanks, each holding about 
8,000 barrels. These tanks are built 
by boarding up an excavation and 
covering it over, and they are a sure 
protection against fire. The soil about 
Petrolia is an absolutely impervious 
clay, and the oil is held without the 
slightest loss. These tanks are always 
kept filled with oil or water, otherwise 


the sides would cave in. 

Canadian petroleum in the crude 
state is not so pure as the American 
It is more largely tainted 


variety. 
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with sulphur, and the most difficult 
part in the process of refinement is 
to eliminate this noxious ingredient. 
Moreover, Canadian crude oil contains 
less illuminating oil than the Pennsyl- 
vania product, but yields more heavy 
lubricating oils and parafin. 

The crude oil is distilled in large 
sheet iron retorts. The necessary heat 
is furnished by means of a spray of 
mixed petroleum and steam injected 
beneath the retort into the fire-cham- 
ber, which is lined with fire brick. 
The distillate is carried in tubes im- 
mersed in long vats of water. As the 
different distillates appear at various 
stages of the process they are led off 
into different troughs, and flow into 
separate tanks. The first that appear 
are the incondensable gases— gasoline 
and naptha. The gasoline is used to 
dissolve rubber for waterproof cloth- 
ing, to remove grease from wool, and 
to separate flax oil from flax seed. The 
best brands of gasolines deodorized are 
used for the “intense clear flame in 
which the bamboo filament of:an in- 
candescent bulb unites with the pla- 
tinum wire to lead in the electric cur- 
rent. Other brands are used to melt 
the solder in canning machines. De- 
odorized napthas are useful in the 
manufacture of paints, varnishes and 
lacquers. They make a good wood 
stain, and, with resin and metallic 
oxides, make a good paint for barrels. 

The next products which appear are 
illuminating and wool oils, and, finally, 
heavy lubricating oils, while an in- 
crustation of carbonaceous matter or 
cake is left in the retort. This cake 
makes good fuel, and is largely used 
in the vicinity of Petrolia and Oil 
Springs. 

All the grades of distillation are 
divided ai will, either by stopping the 
process at different stages, or by sub- 
sequent re-distillation and treatment, 
into an almost endless variety of 
lighter and highly combustible inter- 
mediate illuminating and lubricating 
oils, and also into such solids as vase- 
line and parafine. 


There is also an oxidized matter 
thrown away as worthless, from which 
tars and asphalts for rooting purposes 
might be produced, should a sufficient 
demand arise. 

Illuminating oil is refined by agitat- 
ing it with 2 per cent. of sulphuric 
acid, which destroys the odors and re- 
moves free carbon and other tarry 
materials which are drawn off below. 
Then, after washing the remaining 
product with water, caustic soda and 
letharge are added. The soda neutral- 
izes the acid, which is very injurious 
to metals, and the letharge combines 
with the sulphur, forming lead sul- 
phide. Flowers of sulphur are then 
added to precipitate the lead and other 
impurities, and the oil comes out 
cleared. A new and better process re- 
distils the oil after the letharge and 
caustic soda have been added, and be- 
fore the flowers of sulphur have been 
put in, most of the sulphur is in this 
way left in the retort in combination 
with the lead precipitate. The re- 
mainder of the process is carried on 
with the re-distilled product, as de- 
scribed above. Finally, in all pro- 
cesses the product is bleached in the 
light in an open vat, after which the 
oil is ready to be barrelled for ship- 
ment. 

The tar or residue remaining after 
the illuminating oil has come off is re- 
distilled, resulting in a yield of 70 per 
cent. gas-oil, used in the manufacture 
of illuminating gas, and 30 per cent. of 
paratine oil. This parafine oil is put 
into a freezing vat,and from 8 to 10 per 
cent. of paratine wax crystallizes out 
from it. This wax has all the oil 
squeezed out of it by pressure, and is 
then retined by chemicals, one part of 
the result being made into wax can- 
dles, while the smaller portion is used 
in the manufacture of artificial flow- 
ers and fruits, and chewing guu. The 
remaining oils, after the parafine has 
been crystallized, are made into lubri- 
cating oils, such as parafine oil, cylin- 
der oil, mineral lard, 
antigrease, and vaseline. 
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THE ABANDONED FARM. 


It is easy to see that but little waste 
is incurred in the manufacture of 
petroleum products, for science is 

rapidly opening up new avenues for 
usefulness, even in the case of the 
most worthless residuum of distilla- 


OW 
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tion and refining, and Canadian illu- 
minating and lubricating oils are com- 
peting on almost equal terms in the 
markets with the best brands of 
American manufacture. 


THE ABANDONED FARM. 


Along the hill and meadow moves the early breeze, 


And gently stirs the feathered sleepers in the trees,— 
A peep, a chirp, a trill, a bar of melody, 
Then forth full-throated flows the morning rhapsody. 


Across the fields the mellow sunbeams slowly creep, 


And waken drowsy nature from her restful sleep, 


Soft hands unseen upraise the drooping flowers 


And fling upon the grass a flood of silver showers. 


From out his burrow snug the timid little hare 


Pokes up his cautious nose to sniff the freshened air ; 
The squirrel from the limb surveys his whole world o’er, 
Then briskly scampers off to gather for his store. 


The fox forsakes the covert of the woodland Jot 


And jogs across the open field in careless trot ; 
The dumpy groundhogs leave their damp and darkened hole 
And heedless sun themselves upon a neighboring knoll. 


The bee, whose filmy wings belie her buoyant powers, 


Buzzes about, enriching while she robs the fiowers, 


Buries herself in bloom, then homeward straight she flies, 
The honey-bag brimful, and pollen in her thighs. 


The rustic gate, unhinged, lies hidden in the grass, 


The lawn and old-time path are but a tangled mass, 


The hedge, once trim and neat, shows but a ragged row, 


And where the flowers bloomed tall wild-weeds rankly grow. 


The vine weighs down the porch that shades the open door, 
And dusty leaves are strewn upon the musty floor ; 

The mournful moaning winds blow through the broken pane, 
And wail from room to room a sorrowful refrain. 
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Within the crumbling curb the stagnant waters sleep, 
And o’er its mossy walls the slimy insects creep; 
Upon its cumbrous post the well-sweep leans at rest, 
And in the bucket swallows build their noisy nest. 


Where once the clucking hen led forth her wayward brood, 
And taught the truants how to forage for their food, 

A dozen crafty crows strut boldly round the yard, 

While on the fence near by a sentinel keeps guard. 


The great | arn empty stands ; the deep broad mows in vain 
Await the welcome harvest rich in golden grain ; 

The rolling fields lie waste or thick with myriad weeds, 
And winnowing winds will soon be white with winged seeds. 


Upon the orchard slope the trees still rugged grow, 
And scatter, all around, their blooms like summer snow. 
All through the sunny summer days and mellow fall 
The robins watch the ripening fruit and claim it all 


Beside the weedy stream that loiters in its bed 

The lonely elm holds high its venerable head, 

Full vigorous, for the wind’s caress, the waters lave, 
And nature’s hand has healed whatever wounds she gave. 


No more the pastured cows trail home as evening falls, 
No tired team returns from field to well-filled stalls ; 

No more the hillside green is flocked with browsing sheep, 
Or crowded sty contains its happy sleeping heap. 


No more the watchful dog barks welcome o’er and o’er, 
Or toddling children play, and tumble at the door ; 

No more the mother sings, and patient does her best, 
To make her humble house a home of love and rest. 


No more the man of toil outruns the early sun, 

And home returns at dusk when labor’s day is done ; 
No more the evening meal is laid with simple fare, 
Or trembling voice is heard in earnest humble prayer. 


Perhaps his views of life were narrowed by his toil, 

And scanty gains were charged to poor and stubborn soil ; 
And so he taught his boys that farming was a curse, 
And drove them from the farm for better or for worse. 
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THE ABANDONED FARM. 


Perhaps he bartered freedom for a banker’s loan, 
And sold his little crop before ’twas even sown ; 
His labor lost, his hopes by many ills beset, 

He sank beneath the ever-growing load of debt. 


Perhaps he foolish followed but the law of chance, 

And toiled for years the slave of hopeless circumstance ; 
At last forsook his fields, and joined the rushing quest 
Of fickle fame and fortune in the “ booming” West. 


Perhaps affliction came, and after lingering strife 

Took wife and child beloved, and crushed out all his life ; 
Perhaps, alas ! some cruel crime tore home apart, 

Laid low his fondest hopes, and broke his human heart. 


Perhaps no prattling babes shed sunshine on his life, 

Or brought the little cares that cheer the loving wife ; 
And none of kin were left to lay them side by side — 
In lonely love they lived, in lonely love they died. 


The sun shines day by day, the bees are on the wing, 
The flowers gaily bloom, the birds so sweetly sing, 
The fields all fallow lie, the door wide open stands, 


And nature holds a double welcome in her hands. 


O, send some homeless souls to find the open door, 
O, send some hung’ring souls to feed from nature’s store, 
O, send some weary souls to take sweet rest awhile, 


O, send some cheerless souls to beam in nature’s smile. 


For them let sun shine bright, and let warm breezes blow ; 
For them let flowers bloom, and let cool waters flow ; 

For them let grass be green, and let clear sky be blue ; 
For them let birds sing sweet. Let love, let life be true. 


JAKOB KARL. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CANADA. 


BY EDITH 


AxsoutT 1846, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Lucretia Mott, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
and Wendell Phillips—an illustrious 
quartette—went to London as Ameri- 
ean delegates to the World’s Anti- 
Slavery Convention. The women dele- 

gates, owing to their sex, were not 
permitted to take their seats in the 
assembly. Screened behind a curtain 
at one side, and excluded from the dis- 
cussion which had sufficiently inter- 
ested them to bring them three thous- 
and miles from home, it may be in- 
ferred that these clever Quaker women 
meditated much upon the wherefore 
of their exclusion, for on their return 
to their native land they organized the 
first Woman Suffrage society. The 
first meeting was held at Seneca Falls, 
N.Y. So began that mighty move- 
ment to whose founders, forty years 
later, Prof. Elliott Cones, M.D , lectur- 
ing before the Western Society for 
Psychical Research, paid the following 
magnificent tribute :— 

“Think for a moment of these 
things ; concentration of will-power ; 
the fixed, firm,—if you will, grim—de- 
termination of the great women who 
have led their cause fora lifetime. 
Think of the fixity of purpose; of the 
singleness of aim; of disinterested 
benevolence; of unselfish endeavor ; 
of ardent aspiration ; of fervid appeal ; 
of personal example; of unflagging 
courage ; of the contagion of enthusi- 
asm,—can such forces be set in opera- 
tion and be futile? No! A thous- 
and times, Na!” 

The origin of the woman’s move- 
ment in Canada was in this wise :—In 
1867, (Confederation year) Dr. Emily 
H. Stowe, graduate of the New York 
Medical College for Women, came to 
Toronto to practise. She was the first, 
and for many years the sole woman 





M. LUKE. 


physician in Canada. Dr. Stowe, who 
stands to Canadian women in the same 
relation that Julia Ward Howe and 
Susan B. Anthony stand to our sisters 
across the border, and then, as now, 
vitally interested in all matters relat- 
ing to women, at once came before the 
public as a lecturer upon topics then 
somewhat new—“ Woman’s Sphere,” 
and “ Women in the Professions,” be- 
ing her subjects. She lectured not 
only in Toronto, but, under the aus- 
pices of various Mechanics’ Institutes, 
in Oshawa, Whitby, Bradford, ete. It 
is interesting to read the comments of 
the press of the period upon such an 
innovation. One notes with pleasure 
that they were almost uniformly fair, 
and, in many cases, sympathetic. 

Dr. Stowe says: “ From the morn- 
ing following my first lecture, I was 
never without plenty of professional 
work.” The blessed relief of being 
able to talk to a WOMAN concerning 
her physical needs was evidently at 
once appropriated by Canadian women. 
Very busy years followed for the pio- 
neer Canadian woman physician, but 
none so busy that any good opportun- 
ity was lost of placing a telling word 
on the side of the matter ever upper- 
most with her—the progress of women. 
So was laid the nucleus of the Equal 
Suffrage movement in Canada. 

As the history of Woman Suffrage 
in Ontario ante-dates that in any other 
of our provinces by many years, the 
data regarding it, too, be ing much more 
detailed, ] shall de scribe “its progress 
first. . . . . After attending in 
Cleveland in ’77, a meeting of the 
American Society for the Advance- 
ment of Women, and meeting thereby 
many of the finest women of the Un- 
ited States, Dr. Stowe, on returning 
home, felt that the time had arrived 
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for some union of the kind among 
Canadian women. Talking it over 
with her friend, Miss Helen Archibald, 
they decided that it would not be poli- 
tic to attempt at once a suffrage asso- 
ciation, but, in November, 1877, organ- 
ized what was known as “ The Toron- 
to Woman’s Literary Club,” part of 
the preamble to the constitution of 
which read as follows: 


es arc 
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DR. 


EMILY 


“ Whereas a few ladies in the City of 
Toronto, having felt the need of some- 
| thing to keep alive their interest in 

mental growth and development, re- 
garding, as they do, that continuous 
and concentrated effort upon any one 
course of thought or pursuit of object, 
has a tendency to cramp and narrow 
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ject that pertains to woman’s higher 
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the views, to enfeeble the mind and 
powers of intellect, they have, this 
3rd day of November, 1877, banded 
themselves together to form an asso- 
ciation for intellectual culture, where 
they can secure a free interchange of 
thought and feeling upon every sub- 


education, including her moral and 
physical welfare.” 


H. STOWE, 


During the next five years this club 
mide phenomenal growth, adding to 
its ranks such women as Mrs. Mary 
MeDonell, so well known in the W.C. 


T.U. work: Mrs. W. B. Hamilton: 
Mrs. W.I. Maekenzie: Mrs. J. Austin 
Shaw, besides many men. It also 


called forth a surprising amount of at- 
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tention from the press. Among the 
most able and earnest helpers of the 
work from its very inception was Mrs. 
S. A. Curzon, for several years sub- 
editor of Citizen, and well known in 
journalistic circles. 

It was the habit of the club to meet 
each Thursday at 3 p.m., at one of the 
members homes. Though not avowed- 
ly a suffrage society, no opportunity 
was lost of promoting this basic idea 
of the founders. One of the earliest 
efforts in this direction was a paper, 
by Miss Archibald, entitled “Woman 
Under the Civil Law,” which elicited 
much discussion, and, no doubt, did its 
part as an educator. 

Fearless, and thoroughly enthusias- 
tic towards the subject in‘ hand, one 
does not wonder that these woinen ac- 
complished much. One of their earli- 
est and most admirable pieces of work 
was the writing to all places of impor- 
tance in Toronto where women were 
employed, asking information regard- 
ing the separate sanitary conveniences 
maintained for the comfort of the fe- 
male employés. In several instances, 
the revelations regarding the wretch- 
edness and ill-health that women were 
subjected to from lack of accommoda- 
tion that would have cost the employer 
at most only a trifling sum, were ap- 
palling. Many a Toronto working 
woman thanked the club for this step. 

During these years, too, mainly 
through the instrumentality of the 
Woman’s Literary Club, the Provin- 
cial University, Toronto, was opened 
to women. Miss Balmer was the first 
woman-student. It was now believed 
(1883) that public sentiment had suf- 
ficiently progressed to warrant the 
formation of a regular Woman-Suf- 
frage Society. Turning to the min- 
utes of the Club for Feb. Ist, 1883, I 
note the following :—“ Moved by Dr. 
Emily Stowe, seconded by Mrs. W. B. 
Hamilton —That in view of the ul- 
timate end for which the Toronto 
Woman’s Literary Club was formed, 
having been attained, viz., to foster a 
general and living public sentiment in 





favor of women suffrage, this Club 
hereby disband, to form a Canadian 
Woman Suffrage Association.” 

At a meeting of the City Council, 
March 5th, 1883, the following no 
doubt startling communication was 
read :—“ The Toronto Women’s Lite- 
rary and Social Progress Club asks 
the favor of the use of the Council 
Chambers for the purpose of holding 
therein a conversazione on the evening 
of Friday, the 9th inst. The object 
of the meeting is to discuss the ad- 
visability of granting the franchise 
to those women who possess the pro- 
perty qualification which entitles men 
to hold it ; and then to proceed to form 
a (Suffrage) Club.” 

Accordingly, on the aforesaid even- 
ing, Mrs. D. McEwen, then President 
of the Club, found herself in the novel 
position of occupying the Mayor's 
chair, which a World of that date 
says she did as though “to the manner 
born.” A most enthusiastic meeting 
was held. Among those present were 
Mayor Boswell, Ex-Alderman Hallam, 
Alderman Baxter, J. W. Bengough, 
Thos. Bengough, Phillips Thompson, 
and Mr. burgess, editor of Citizen. 
The Canadian Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was formally inaugurated amid 
much good will, and forty persons en- 
rolled themselves as members that 
evening. 

The first piece of work undertaken 
by the Association was the securing 
of the municipal franchise for the 
women of Ontario. In the minutes 
of September 10th, 1883, I find: 
“ A committee was appointed to wait 
upon the City Council to urge them 
to petition the Local Government to 
pass a bill conferring the municipal 
franchise upon women ; the committee 
to consist of Dr. Stowe, Mrs. McEwen, 
Mrs. Hamilton, Mrs. Miller, Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie, and Mrs. Curzon, with power 
to add to their number—committee to 
wait also upon Hon. Oliver Mowat.” 

Of course, from the beginning the 
members of the Association recog- 
nized that it would be manifestly un- 
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just to exclude married women from 


the exercise of the franchise, bestow- 
ing it only on widows and spinsters. 
Few people reflect that under a regu- 
lation of this kind, the unmarried 
mother, who comes under the denomi- 
nation of spinster, may exercise the 
franchise, while the married mother is 
denied it. However, it was agreed 
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In the Association’s minutes of May, 
1884, I read that, “Captain W. F. Me- 
Master and Miss McMaster were ap- 
pointed a committee to draw up a 
short circular addressed to the women 
of Ontario, pointing out the value 
of the municipal vote that had just 
been conferred upon them, and the 
duty it laid upon them to use it. 


DR. AMELIA YOUMANS, 


that it was not politic to criticize the 
franchise bill before the House, on the 
principle of half a loaf being better 
than no bread. Accordingly, with true 
philosophy, objections were thrown 
aside, and every woman lent her ener- 
gies to secure this partial reform, even 
though, if married, she would not di- 
rectly benefit by it. 

Cc 


Another important work accom- 
plished about this time, more or less 
directly through the influence of the 
Suffrage Association, was the opening 
of the Woman’s Medical College, Tor- 
onto. Dr. Emily Stowe (with her 
friend Mrs. Trout), had, sometime in 
the seventies, forced her way to a 
season’s lectures on chemistry in the 
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Toronto School of Medicine. She of 
course encountered much rebuff, but 
nothing daunted, about ’79 coolly in- 
timated her intention of entering her 
daughter as a medical student. This 
was done. Miss Augusta Stowe (now 
Dr. Augusta Stowe Gullen), won 
her degree of M. D.C. M. in ’83, the 
first woman to win such a degree un- 
der Canadian institutions. As a con- 
sequence of the splendid persistence 
of Dr. Stowe and her daughter, other 
women were awakened to the possibili- 
ties awaiting them in the medical pro- 
fession, and so numerous were the 
applications for admission that it was 
deemed expedient to open a Woman’s 
Medical College in Toronto. Dr. Au- 
gusta Stowe Gullen was appointed 
Demonstrator in Anatomy. 

Re-action being equal to action, after 
the labor expended in securing the 
municipal suffrage in ’83, and later, in 
struggling for the opening of the 
Woman’s Medical College, there seems 
to have been a lull until 1889, when 
Dr. Stowe made arrangements to bring 
Dr. Anna Shaw to Toronto, to lecture. 
Personally she sent out invitations 
numbering four thousand in all, to 
every member of Parliament, Council, 
School Board and Ministerial Associa- 
tion, inviting each member to be pres- 
ent to hear one of the ablest exponents 
of the Woman Question. Needless to 
say that after such well-directed effort 
the lecture was in every sense an en- 
tire success, creating so much interest 
in the matter discussed that the old 
suffrage association, which had been 
practically non existent for several 
seasons, was re-organized, with Dr. 
Stowe as president, and Mrs. Curzon 
as secretary. . . . In December of the 
same year, Susan B. Anthony was se- 
cured to lecttre in the Auditorium. 
Miss Anthouy was described by one 
of the city papers as “a slight, delicate- 
looking, little lady, whose quiet fash- 
ion of dress proclaimed her Quaker 
origin.” It is not surprising that the 
woman who, at the centennial of 1876, 
read the Declaration of Rights for 


Women; who was the first woman 
delegate to the National Political Con- 
vention, held in 1868, in Tammany 
Hall, and who is joint author with 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Mildred 
J. Gage, of that oft-quoted work, “The 
History of Woman Suffrage,’ should 
have succeeded in fanning the flame of 
interest in her chosen work, until it 
spread from the women of Toronto to 
those of surrounding towns, flourish- 
ing organizations springing into exist- 
ence in many places. 

Next, the Association secured Mrs. 
Mary 8S. Howell, of Albany, N.Y., to 
lecture. Mrs. McDonell, ever indefat- 
igable in her zeal for women, accom- 
panied Mrs. Howell to many towns 
throughout Ontario, to stimulate suff- 
rage clubs already in existence and 
to form others. 

It was now believed that a Domin- 
ion Woman’s Enfranchisement Con- 
vention might be assembled. This 
convention was duly announced to be 
held in Association Hall, Toronto, June 
12th and 13th, 1890. Itwas a grand 
achievement for those who had labor- 
ored over a decade in educating pub- 
lic opinion sufficiently to make such a 
gathering possible in Canada. Dele- 
gates were received from the various 
Suffrage Clubs then existing; also, 
there were many honored representa- 
tives from American Clubs, among 
the latter: Dr. Hannah A. Kimball, 
Chicago; Rev. Anna Shaw; Mrs. Isa- 
bella Hooker, (sister of Henry Ward 
Beecher), and Mrs. McLellan Brown, 
lawyer, and president of a Cincinnati 
college. . . . The women assembled at 
this convention fully demonstrated 
their ability to deal with what are 
usually termed the weightier questions, 
and also their thorough interest in all 
matters that pertain to the uplifting 
and onward march of the race. Per- 
haps the papers that elicited most 
attention were: “The Ballot, its Re- 
lation to Economics ;” “Woman as 
Wage-Earner,” and “Woman in the 
Medical Profession.” As is ever the 
case where women have aught of in- 
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fluence, the social side, during this ga- 
thering of women, was not neglected, 
Mrs. Scales giving a “ Drawing-room” 
at which Mr. Pope, U.S. Consul: Rev. 
E. A. Stafford, Mr. John Waters, M P. 
P.: (who has so many times champion- 
ed women in the Local House), and 
other men of the city expressed their 
entire accord with the object of this, 
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Should be Free,” “ No Sex in Citizen- 
ship,” “Women are half the People,” 
and “ Woman, Man’s Equal.” 

Altogether it was felt that the con- 
vention marked an epoch in the his- 
tory of Canadian women. 

The Dominion Woman’s Enfran- 
chisement Association is now duly in- 
corporated. 








MRS. EDITH J. 


the first Dominion Woman’s Enfran- 
chisement Convention. 

Yellow, the color of the precious 
metal, and the symbol of wisdom in 
the East, the badge of equal suffragists 
all over the continent, was plentifully 
used at all meetings in decorating the 
walls of the hall. Some of the mot- 


toes used were “ Canada’s Daughters 





ARCHIBALD. 


But the work of 1890 was not yet 
completed. In accordance with the 
desire of the Equal-Suffragists, Mayor 
Clarke and the Toronto Council deter- 
mined to invite the American Society 
for the Advancement of Women, 
(known as the A.A.W.), to hold its 
18th annual Congress in Toronto. One 
is well within bounds in saying that 








no more brilliant gathering ever hon- 
ored our country,—Julia Ward Howe, 
authoress and litterateur, the friend 
and associate of Emerson, Longfellow, 
and Holmes: Miss Eastman, one of the 
leading New England educationists ; 
Alice Stone Blackwell, editor of the 
Woman’s Journal, and daughter of 
the Rev. Lucy Stone ; Clara Berwick 
Colby, of Nebraska, editor of the 
Woman’s Tribune; Rev. Florence E. 
Kalloch, of Chicago ; Mrs. Kate Tan- 
natt Woods, journalist and writer— 
these are a few of the women whom 
Canadians had the privilege of en- 
tertaining, and to know whom is sure- 
ly a liberal education. 

Don, in a Saturday Night of this 
period, says: “The fact that a large 
class of women already have the mu- 
nicipal suffrage, and that all the pro- 
phecies of evil consequences made at 
the time this right was granted have 
been conspicuously falsified, affords 
the strongest ground for believing that 
the principle might be extended with- 
out any of the direful results, either 
to the sex or to the country, the pre- 
diction of which forms the burden of 
anti-female suffrage utterances.” 

lt has ever been a favorite theory of 
Dr.Stowe that men and women should 
stand side by side, as thorough equals, 
in all the affairs of life; that every so- 
ciety and every association is the bet- 
ter for the presence and influence 
therein of representatives of both the 
sexes. In accordance with this idea, 
the Equal Suffragists in 1891 elected 
Mr. James L. Hughes to the presi- 
dency of the Central Club, Toronto, a 
position which he continues to hold. 
Since the convention of 1890, Dr. 
Stowe has been President of the Do- 
minion W. E. A. 

A magnificent forward step for wo- 
men was accomplished in Toronto in 
the early part of 1892, when Dr. Au- 
gusta Stowe Gullen, Mrs. McDonell, 
and Mrs. Harrison were elected school 
trustees; also when Mrs. O’Connor 
was made chairman of the High School 
Board, (the first woman in the world, 
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as far as I have been able to find, to 
fill such a position.) So much for 
Canada and Canadian women, and so 
much for the justice and liberality of 
Canadian men ! 

Passing from Ontario to the extreme 
west, we note with surprise that as 
early as 1872 the statutes in British 
Columbia were constructed in such a 
shape as to give MARRIED women a 
vote in municipal matters. We read 
that “any female British subject, who 
is rated on the assessment roll, or has 
been a householder for six months pre- 
vious to election, at a rental of not less 
than $60 per annum, (in the city of 
Nanaimo $40); also any female hold- 
ing a trade license can vote for muni- 
cipal purposes.” * * * From which 
we infer that British Columbia women 
are one step in advance of those of 
other parts of Canada, in that the act 
of marrying does not disfranchise 
them. Is it not strange that no tales 
of dire domestic strife have come 
to us from the homes of the province 
on the Pacific? Is it possible then, 
after all that has been asserted to the 
contrary, that a man may accompany 
his wife to the polling-booth on elec- 
tion day, and allow her to record her 
personal opinion, whether it be adverse 
to his or not, without quarreling with 
her on the journey home! It would 
seem so, as we are not told that di- 
vorces are more frequent in British 
Columbia than elsewhere. Having 
shown that this is true in regard to 
municipal elections, surely it follows 
that it would hold good in Parliamen- 
tary elections—and, lo, we have swept 
away one of the strongest and most 
quoted arguments against the political 
freedom of women—the old idea that 
it would breed strife in the home ! 

Dr. Stowe, as Dominion President, 
says she inclines to the opinion that 
the women of Manitoba will yet have 
the full parliamentary franchise (they, 
of course, possess the municipal now) 
before those of Ontario or Quebec. 
The Equal Suffragists in Manitoba are 
under the leadership of Dr. Amelia 
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Youmans, she and her followers show- 
ing the zeal and progressiveness that 
we have learned to associate with all 
movements in the West. Dr. You- 
mans writes me that the women of the 
W.C.T.U. were the first to espouse 
equal suffrage in Manitoba, they hav- 
ing twice brought largely signed peti- 
tions before the Provincial Legislature. 
In the winter of 1892-93 much inter- 
est was evoked in the subject by the 
holding, in the theatre at Winnipeg, 
of a mock parliament, of which Dr. 
Youmans was Premier, the build- 
ing being frequently crowded from pit 
to dome.” * * * If we had in 
every city in Canada as enthusiastic a 
suffrage club as that which exists in 
Winnipeg, we should not be long in 
gaining the point for which we are 
striving. Well the reader not arouse 
the women of his town to aid in bring- 
ing about this much-needed social 
reform / 

Returning to the older provinces, we 
find that, in Quebec, women have for 
many years exercised the municipal 
franchise. In the old days, when it 
was held that a woman would be pol- 
luted by entering a polling-booth, it 
was customary for a notary to call 
upon the Quebec ladies in their homes, 
where they would, in his presence, 
record their vote without leaving their 
easy chair. Of course this system 
Was open to grave suspicion of abuse, 
and has long since been relegated to 
the past. * * * Miss E. A. Reid, 
vice-president of the McGill Univer- 
sity Alumnal, a society which, by the 
way, is almost revolutionizing life for 
the Montreal working girl writes me: 
“We have never had a ‘suffrage so- 
ciety’ in Montreal, although there are 
numbers who are equal suffragists.” 

Prince Edward Island is the only 
province in Canada in which there 
is no legislation whatever regarding 
woman suffrage. Here not “even the 
municipal franchise has been con- 
ferred. But we have the word of one 
of the most highly-respected legisla- 
tors of the Island, to the effect that 
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the sentiment in favor of equal suf- 
frage is deep-rooted and wide-spread, 
that all that is necessary to speedily 
bring about the reform is organiza- 
tion. 

In New Brunswick Mrs. Sarah Man- 
ning, of St. John, is president of the 
W.E.A. Ina recent letter she says: 
“Last summer our society affiliated 
with the Local Council of Women, 
which is composed of twenty-two dif- 
ferent societies, and I have not, in 
all that large body of representative 
women, encountered a single expres- 
sion of aversion or disapproval re- 
garding the suffrage movement, ’—a 
pretty conclusive argument as to the 
unanimity of New Brunswick women 
on this question. 

In the Maritime Provinces the suf- 
frage movement has attracted to its 
ranks the most intelligent, the most 
literary, and, happily for its success, 
the most influential women resident 
there. Mrs. Edith J. Archibald, pre- 
sident of the Maritime W.C.T.U., is, 
perhaps, the pioneer suffragist of Nova 
Scotia. As it has been repeatedly 
stated that women of culture and 
social position do not want enfran- 
chisement, it is in point to state that 
Mrs. Archibald is a dauchter of Sir 
EK. M. Archibald, late H. B. M. Consul- 
General at New York, which was her 
home until 1874, when she married a 
son of Senator Archibald of Cape 
Breton. A Halifax woman says of 
her: “ No more judicious or inspiring 
leader could be wished for, and there 
are rallying around her many of our 
best people, prominent among whom 
is Mrs. Leonowens, so well known as 
the writer of “ An English Governess 
at the Court of Siam.” Mrs. Leonowens 
is president of the W.E.A. of Hali- 
fax.” 

A NovaScotia woman writes: “Dur- 
ing the last three sessions petitions 
have been circulated and bills have 
been brought into the three legislatures 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island. In N\S., the 
first year, the petitioners numbered 
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3,000 ; the second year between 6,000 
and 7,000; this year (1895), 12,000; 
thus showing an increase, each time, 
of about one hundred per cent. over 
the previous. Very many more names 
could have been secured with little 
effort.” 

With such well-directed zeal as this 
manifested, one is safe in predicting 
that the women of the Maritime Pro- 
vinees will not long be to their legis- 
lators only petitioners. 

In concluding this fragmentary his- 
tory of the progress of Equal Suffrage 
in Canada, there is one thing above 
all others that it seems to me perti- 
nent to urge—a more thorough orga- 
nization. We should have, in every 
town of importance throughout Cana- 
da, a society for the advancement of 
the political freedomof women * * * 
Was any eminence ever attained in 
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any field by disfranchised men? Is 
not the attainment of the ballot look- 
ed upon as a thoroughly essential step 
to freedom ? Have we not already re- 
alised, time after time, that the lack 
of it renders us powerless to accom- 
plish our ends’ The women of the 
W. C. T. U. recognized it some years 
ago, and thereupon made Equal Suf- 
frage agitation one of the chief fea- 
tures of their work. What social 
reforms can we hope to effect; what 
abuses can we hope to exterminate, so 
long as we have no voice in public 
affairs? * * * It seems to me 
that the gaining of the complete fran- 
chise is one thing that it is incumbent 
upon women to unite their energies 
upon at once, as here assuredly lies 
the only avenue to a broader outlook 
on life’s work—a wider field of use- 
fulness. 


THE IeAKE. 


All the golden bars of light 
That cold, gray winter hid from sight. 


5 


Now falling soft athwart the lake 
Into glittering jewels break. 


All the waves that seemed to swoon 
To silence ’neath the winter moon 
Now ripple on the lake afar, 

And call unto the morning star. 


Now the water's whispering, 
Sweet as memories of life’s spring, 
Again breaks sweetly on the air, 
Wild as passion, soft as prayer. 


It takes the winds upon its breast, 
And rocks, and rocks them into rest, 
Singing ever soft and low 

The song that only waters know. 


The shimmering pale moonlight 
Parts the mantle of the night, 

And when it falls, and lingers there 
On its bosom seems most fair. 





—Wynpom Browne. 
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A POTlbAGH DANGE. 





BY DAVID OWEN LEWIS. 


Or the once powerful Tonghees who, 
when the Hudson’s Bay Company first 
settled in Victoria, British Columbia, 
were a numerous tribe, but few re- 
main, whiskey and other civilizing in- 
fluences having succeeded in their 
deadly work. 

It has been their custom for many 
years to celebrate the Queen’s birth- 
day in their own peculiar fashion, in 
addition to participating in the white 
man’s games and the canoe races at 
the regatta. 

‘this year an unusually large num- 
ber of visitors flocked together, repre- 
sentatives of the Puget Sound clans, 
and the different tribes of British Col- 
umbia, and potlaches were the order 
of the day. Both early and late might 
be heard the monotonous beating of 
the hand drums or tomtoms, and the 
weird strains of the chants which ac- 
company the dances. 

Now a potlach is a feast, at the 
conclusion of which property is dis- 
tributed amony the invited guests, 
frequently hundreds of blankets and 
considerable sums of money being 
thus given away. 

A potlach may be given for various 
reasons; the erection of a house or 
totem pole, the birth of achild, a mar- 
riage, the death of some near relative ; 
or by achief or personage of distine- 
tion for the purpose of acquiring in- 
fluence. And to this love of power 
and the creation of envy among the 
less fortunate may be ascribed this 
reckless squandering of the savings of 
years, which from our own point of 
view seems so inexplicable. For be 
it known that Mr. “ Lo,” of the Pacitie 
Coast, is not afflicted with such pain- 
ful generosity towards his fellow 
beings, and in this respect does not 
compare favorably with the red man 





of the plains. 


The more the giver of 
a feast distributes among the expect- 
ant guests, the greater distinction he 
achieves, and the more is owing to 
him when he in turn attends a similar 


ceremony. This custom, however, is 
dying out and does not seem to find 
much favor among the young men, 
who cannot appreciate the idea of 
squandering their savings in this 
fashion. 

On May 27th, the local news column 
of the Colonist contained the informa- 
tion that Chief George of the Tonghees 
would give a great potlach that day, 
when a dance was to take place, the 
participants to be decked out in all 
their ancient finery. Consequently, 
at 10 a.m., the time stated, many Vic- 
torians and their American cousins 
might have been seen “ wending their 
way ” across the railway bridge in the 
direction of the reservation, where all 
was bustle and preparation, a dress- 
ing room (as we afterwards discovered 
it to be) having been improvised by 
stringing red bunting around poles 
planted in the ground at the corner of 
a large dwelling house. Many en- 
deavored to obtain surreptitious peeps 
through the red bunting, in order to 
ascertain what progress the masquer- 
aders within were making with their 
preparations, but were promptly or- 
dered away to a safe distance by an 
ancient Tonghee gentleman, with an 
authoritative manner and a face tinted 
up with vermillion in most hideous 
fashion. Nature had not been generous 
as far as his appearance was concern- 
ed, and with these embellishments the 
effect was simply diabolical. A whiff 
of his breath that was wafted towards 
me as he passed to windward was not 
a “bunch o’ wiolets,” leading one to 
suspect that, as Dick Swiveller ex- 
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pressed it, “he had had the sun very 
strong in his eyes” the previous even- 
ing. 

After mature deliberation and fre- 
quent consultations, a ring was formed 
by planting poles in the ground about 
twenty feet apart, and to these were 
attached native blankets, so as to form 
a barricade about four feet in height. 
These blankets, woven from the hair 
of the mountain goat, appear to be 
very serviceable, and in some cases are 





THE INDIANS GATHER. 


dyed in the most artistic fashion. Then 
a rope was attached to one of the ad- 
jacent buildings, carried across the 
circle and made fast to one of the poles. 
To this rope, and immediately in the 
centre of the ring, was tied a string 
which hung down about two feet, so 
that it was just within reach when 
standing on tiptoe. What purpose this 
was to serve was a mystery, and gave 
rise to many surmises among the spec- 
tators. A man in my vicinity volun- 


teered the information that a dog was 
to be hung there by his tail, and eaten 
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alive by the dancers. To intensify 
our curiosity they kept fooling around 
that bit of string like boys around a 
wasps nest. First an Indian held the 
pendant loop in his forefinger, and 
in that position delivered quite an 
oration in silvery sonorous ‘Tonghee, 
then the string, slipping off his finger, 
would be jerked up with the rebound 
of the rope, coiling itself into a hope- 
less tangle, whereupon a chair was 
brought and the refractory coil being 

unravelled, it was al- 

lowed to assume its 
ie original position once 
more. 

After this ex- 
tremely interesting 
little performance 
had been repeated 
several times, « small 
box was brought, in 
which was very 
ostentatiously placed 
a considerable  a- 
‘mount of money, and 
the lid being then 
securely tied down, 
it was attached to 
the. loop of string. 
Then with shouts 
and singing, a canoe 
was carried in, and 
piles upon piles of 
blankets heaped over 
it, and those which 
had been hung up 
around the ring were 
aided to the heap. 
In place of the blanket barricade 
about thirty Klootechmen (Indian wo- 
men), trooped in and seated them- 
selves around the enclosure: each one 
was provided with two cedar sticks 
about eighteen inches long. 

At this juncture our notice was at- 
tracted to a large dwelling-house 
near by, from the door of which a 
procession of three men and three 
women was moving in our direction, 
the women carrying three effigies re- 
presenting a woman and two children. 
They were most fantastically attired 
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A POTLACH DANCE. 





“The whirling ludicrous figures tripping about in time with the chant.” 


in goat's hair robes, with ermine 
skins sewn on, and head-dresses of 
down and feathers, the latter being 
flexibly attached so that they swayed 
about in startling fashion with each 
movement of the wearer, at the same 
time retaining their erect position. In 
their hands they carried rattles made 
by stringing the bills of gulls upon 
small wooden hoops, which produced 
a dry, harsh noise when shaken. As 
they advanced within the circle, the 
row of Klootchmen started up a weird 
chant, keeping time by beating with 
the cedar sticks upon boards placed in 
front of them. ‘These effigies, which 
we discovered were intended to repre- 
sent the dead wife and children of 
Chief George, and in whose honor this 
potlach was given, were placed most 
reverentially in the canoe. Where- 
upon some of the sage counsellors and 
orators of the tribe came forward, and 
in an amazing flood of eloquence 
(which was all Chinese to us), extolled 
the character and good deeds of the 
departed wife, and recommended their 


listeners to emulate her exemplary 
career. These dusky Ciceros have 
certainly a great command of lJan- 
guage, albeit it is only ‘Tonghee, and 
the manner in which they seek to 
impress their audience, and work 
themselves up to a proper pitch of 
excitement, is certainly interesting to 
observe, the legs moving as if they 
were springs, and imparting to the 
hody a trembling, jerky, up and down 
motion, the speaker's words being at 
the same time emphasized by continu- 
ally cesticulating with the arms and 
hands. Frequent impressive pauses 
occurred, succeeded again by spas- 
modie throaty utterances, to which the 
native audience expressed their ap- 
preciation by many grunts of approv- 
al. There was an extreme self-posses- 
sion to be observed, and a total ab- 
sence of that meuvuise honte often 


met with among our own public 
speakers. The Tonghee language 


seems to me to greatly resemble the 
sounds which might be emitted by a 
man undergoing a process of strancu- 
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lation, with here and there a gurgling 
as of liquid running out of a small 
necked bottle into a thirsty throat, so 
that I was unable to obtain much 
mental solace from the harangues. 

After the speeches, native blankets 
were taken out and cut into strips, 
and in that form distributed, and dur- 
ing this process a wan near me, point- 
ing out to a companion, one ancient 
aborigine,with very generous extremi- 
ties, said: “He's got the largest feet 
I ever saw.” Whereupon I entered 
the remark that they were not Trilby 
feet, to which he replied irrelevantly : 
“ No, he’s from Vancouver.” | 'ositive- 
ly one man who has not heard of Lu 
Grande Trilby !!:! 

But revenovsd nos potlaches, when 
the partial distribution of the blank- 
ets had been accomplished, the canoe 
was taken from the enclosure, and the 
remaining blankets placed upon the 





THROWING THE BLANKETS AMONG THE CROWD. 


roof of a small shed near by, which 
was to serve as a further distributing 
point at the conclusion of the dance. 


At the side of the open space were 
placed chairs upon which two aged 
crones seated themselves, and support- 
ing between them the effigy of the 
late lamented Mrs.George. One of them 
held a framed representation in her 
Sunday best upon her knee. Then at 
a given signal began again that mon- 
otonous weird chant, which had a 
most creepy effect upon one’s nerves. 
The words it would be useless to re- 
peat, but the air was as follows :— 


The dancers now emerged from 
their dressing-room, one by one, and 
at intervals, until there were ten whir- 
ling, ludricous figures tripping about 
in time with the chant, looking for all 
the world as if they had just stepped 
out of s me picture-book of our child- 
hood’s days. The 
feet were bare but 
ermine legyings, 
trimmed with ever- 
clashing puffin beaks, 
encased thelegs from 
the ankle upwards, 
while the body was 
concealed by a robe 
made ot gull and 
eagle feathers, these 
turning and twisting 
with every motion of 
the wearer. Hide- 
ously grotesque 
wooden masks cov- 
ered the face, while 
over the back of the 
masks and hanging 
down the back were 
shawls trimmed with 
ermine. ‘To the top 
and sides of the 
masks were attach- 
ed fringes of hair 
made from cedar 
bark, dried and beat- 
en it.to threads, while feathers and 
down stood erect upon the forehead. 
In the right hand was held a hoop, 
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upon which was strung a number of 
large pecten shells, (amusium cauri- 
num), so attached by having holes 
pierced in the centre of each shell. 
The slightest movement of the wrist 
as the strange figures danced about, 
caused them to clash and jangle to- 
gether. Some of the masks displayed 
great artistic taste and skill in their 
construction. A specimen of the cun- 
ning manner in which a representa- 
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roll about in most alarming fashion. 
Loops and thongs bind the mask to 
the head, and sight holes are pierced 
either in the nostrils or eyes of the 
mask, apertures being also cut for 
breathing through. It would seeim 
that to even bear the weight alone 
of these masks for any length of 
time would be extremely fatiguing, 
notwithstanding which these votaries 
of the light fantastic retained our 
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MASKS. 


tion of a ludicrously distorted human 
face is combined with a bird’s head 
may be seen in Fig. 1. The bill of the 
bird is retained in position by strings 
manipulated by the wearer, and the 
transtiguration is quite startling to 
behold. This occurs at some critical 
time in the description of exploits 
and legends, as chanted by the chorus 
of women. In some masks the eyes 
and mouth are so contrived that they 


attention with their antics for fully 
forty minutes. Atcertain periodsthe 
time of the chant would be changed 
by striking the cedar boards with 
the sticks held in each hand, al- 
ternately; then it would stop un- 
expectedly, with some word, as if a_ 
question had been asked, to burst out 
again after an interval of a few seconds 
with like suddenness. 

At the conclusion of the dance, the 
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assembled Indians gathered around 
the suspended wooden box containing 
the money, the rope, in the meantime, 
being so lifted by a pole that the 
wished-for prize was far beyond reach. 
What a mass of black hands practi- 
cally grasping and clawing !! 

Now the box is allowed to drop 
among the expectant swarm, but be- 
ing securely tied with: string, it is by 
no means an easy matter even then 
to obtain the much coveted money, 
and the scene that followed simply 
battles description. A scrimmage at 
foot-ball was child’s play compared 
with it. Like a pack of hungry 
wolves quarrelling over some desired 
morsel, those on the outskirts clomb 
over the men in front of them, until 
they arrived at the point of interest, 
when they disappeared as if down the 
vortex of a maelstrom. It was one 
surging, writhing, revolving, strug- 
gling mass of humanity for fully fif- 
teen minutes, when, with a shout, the 
lucky man emerged from the confusion 
minus half his shirt, and otherwise 
dishevelled, but bearing aloft in his 
clenched fist the source of the excite- 
inent, and, as a consequence, was 
happy. 

Two men then commenced throw- 
ing the blankets among the crowd, 
when a similar scene was presented, 
with the exception that a man was 
entitled to as much of the blanket as 
he might hold in his hands or under 
his arms; those not interested in 
that particular blanket, cutting it into 
pieces with their knives, which pro- 
ceeding, at first, appeared a wanton 
destruction of property, but it seems 
that these apparently useless frag- 
ments are torn to pieces and again 
woven into blankets. 

On our way home we passed some 
of the canoes which had taken part in 
the races a few days before; and 
what marvellously fine models they 
‘were. A great amount of skill and 
labor is required in the construction 
of these canoes. In the first place a 
sound cedar tree of the necessary size 


is located. This is cut down, and the 
outward form of a canoe partially 
chopped out; then a road is cleared 
out to the sea-shore, possibly a mile 
distant. With the aid of rollers and 
a considerable amount of labor, this 
log is conveyed to the water and towed 
to the village, where, during the win- 
ter months, the work of hewing is 
continued. The exterior is fashioned 
to suit the fancy and judgment of the 
builder, then wooden pins of a cer- 
tain length being driven in at regular 
intervals, the interior is hollowed out 
until the ends of these pins are en- 
countered, so that the canoe is of a 
known thickness throughout. In an- 
cient times, and before the advent of 
the white man, a canoe was hollowed 
out with stone adzes, wedge-shaped 
pieces of stone being fastened to a 
wooden handle by spruce roots; now, 
however, files are converted into tools 
of a similar form. This part of the 
construction being satisfactorily ac- 
complished, the body of the canoe is 
partially filled with water and covered 
with blankets or cedar-bark mats, and 
hot stones are dropped in until steam 
is generated. The sides are then 
spread out by wedging in boards until 
the requisite beam is obtained, when 
the permanentthwarts are inserted, the 
latter being securely bound in place 
by spruce roots. This process of 
steaming and spreading the canoe to 
the required model, sometimes occupies 
several days. All! that is now needed 
is a stern piece and bow piece; the 
latter is generally carved to represent 
a -bird’s head. ‘The bill and rings 
around the eyes and neck are painted 
red, and the eyes white. 

The bottom and sides of a canoe 
are polished and hardened by the ap- 
plication of fire, and are — black, 
with a red line around the gunwale. 
The greatest danger to be apprehended 
while in a canoe ina rough sea is from 
splitting, and to prevent this all seams 
are securely tied at either end with 
spruce roots to prevent further spread- 


ing ; but for all this, many cases are- 
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on record of accidents of this kind 
occurring. The insertion of ribs, and 
the requisite amount of stiffening 
necessary to avoid this danger, is sel- 
dom resorted to among the Indians 
unless the canoe is very old, as the 
twisting and yielding in a seaway 
gives a canoe a decided advantage over 
a rigidly-constructed craft. 

For the same reason, it would seem, 
slavers have been known to saw 
through the deck beams of their ves- 
sels when hotly pursued, in order to 


A CANOE 


gain additional speed. Yachts also, 
built for racing, when stiffened up for 
ocean travel, have their rate of speed 
lowered in consequence. 

These canoes before us are black- 
leaded to render their course through 
the water more rapid, and it is my 
opinion that before the wind no other 
craft of the same dimensions can out- 
sail them. Surely no more beautiful 
lines can be seen on any water craft, 
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and this is all the more wonderful 
when we consider that it is the result 
purely of eye and judgment, as no 
models are used. 

Cedar being very durabie, it is con- 
sidered that a canoe will, with proper 
care, last a life-time; and, after his 
family, there is nothing under the sun 
that an Indian prizes so much as his 
canoe—unless it be firewater. What 





precaution is taken when making a 
anding that the ye may not be 
landing that the canoe may not | 
scratched, as the moment it grates 





RACE, 


upon the beach it is carried carefully 
above high water mark! then in hot 
weather, to prevent splitting, water is 
dashed over it several times a day. 
Blankets and mats are used to protect 
it from the sun’s rays. 

Now, a potlach dance is generally 
preceded by a feast, but in this in- 
stance the order was reversed, the 
feast taking place in the evening. It 
was my intention to have witnessed 
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that also, but I was unfortunately pre- 
vented. Walking over to the reserva- 
tion, however, somewhere in the vici- 
nity of nine p.m., with a friend, we 
were fortunate enough to see some 
Indians eating “ soapolali.” 

This “soapolali,” or “la brew,” is 
composed of the berries of the vacci 
ninium which are pressed into cakes 
dried in the sun and wrapped in bark. 
In this form it is quite an article of 
commerce among the different tribes. 
To prepare this delectable dish, some 
of the dried berries are placed in a 
bowl with a small quantity of water, 
and worked up into a paste, and 
stirred with the hand until the mix- 
ture is of the appearance and con 
sistency of soapsuds. A very small 
quantity of berries suffices to fill a 
large bowl, but the process entails a 
good half hour's stirring before sutt- 
cient “head” is produced. In this in- 
stance it was served in a china wash- 
basin: indeed it is not the first time 
that these peopie have misused house- 
hold articles, a certain piece of china- 
ware being frequently used as a sugar 
bowl by the northern Indians. 

We were invited to partake of the 
good cheer, but declined with thanks, 
the method of preparation and the 
strong fish-like odour that prevailed 
entirely dispelling any ideas we may 
have had about puarticipating in the 
feast. 

Since then, however, I have tasted 
some prepared under different cireum- 
stances, and found it possessed a de- 
cidedly bitter flavor. From this fact, 
and the effect it produces, it would 
seem to be of a similar nature to 
quinine. 

The manner in which the Indians 
demolished this mixture was extreme- 
ly ludicrous. They sat in a ring 
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around the bowl, each person being 
supplied with a stick, on which the 
compound was convey ed to the lips, 
where, a “blob” being placed in posi- 
tion they proceeded to blow until it 
was in the act of falling, then with a 
rapid inspiration and a disgusting 
smack of the lips, it disappea ared to 
regions unknown. 





KUCHLAMS, 


There they sat like a lot of chil- 
dren, making horrible faces, and the 
queerest noises with the most sober 
and intent expression upon their faces. 
We were nearly convulsed with laugh- 
ter at the sight, but managed to con- 
tain our merriment until we arrived 
outside the building, where we were 
glad enough to obtain a breath of 
pure air once again; and a few whiffs 
of Arcadia mixture soon dispelled the 
halo of ancient salmon. 
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BY THOS. E. 


Ir is rather more than forty years 
since any political event in England 
has created such intense interest as 
has the recent resignation from office 
of Lord Rosebery and his cabinet. 
There were only two possible succes- 
sors to the noble lord: Jike himself 
they were both in the House of Lords 
and not inthe Commons These were 
the Marquis of Salisbury and the 
Duke of Devonshire, the leaders re- 
spectively of the Conservative and 
Liberal Unionist parties. Of course, 
had Lord Rosebery simply resigned of 
his own free will or on account of ill- 
health, a suecessor would have been 
found for him from among the ranks 
of the Liberal party, but as his min- 
istry had been defeated by an adverse 
vote of the House of Commons, as a 
matter of course the new premier had 
to be chosen from one of the two 
political parties opposed to him and 
his policy. 

At the time of Lord Rosebery’s de- 
feat he was at the head of the Liberal 
and Home Rule party, which only 
held office by the grace of the various 
Irish Nationalist representatives; these 
were likely at any time to desert him, 
and without their votes his party in 
the House of Commons, led by Sir 
William Harcourt, was in a hopeless 
minority, so his position can not be 
said to have been a pleasant one. 
Defeat came though,and the Rosebery- 
Harcourt ministry, with its record of 
unfulfilled good intentions, was num- 
bered with the past. 

Unlike his illustrious predecessor, 
Mr. Gladstone, when he was defeated 
in 1874, Lord Rosebery did not take 
his expulsion from office seriously to 
heart and threaten to retire from pub- 
lic life, but from his place in the House 
of Lords hurled political anathemas 
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CHAMPION, 


at the head of his successors, and gave 
them to understand that so far as he 
was concerned they would have to 
give a very good account of their 
doings. 

Opposed to Lord Rosebery’s policy 
of Home Rule for Ireland, Welsh 
Church disestablishment, and the 
“ending or mending” of the House 
of Lords politically, all of which pro- 
jects were legacies from Mr. Glad- 
stone, was the entire Conservative 
party of Great Britain and Ireland, 
led in the Peers by Lord Salisbury, 
and in the Commons by Mr. Arthur 
J. Balfour. Equally opposed with the 
Conservatives to the first of the three 
projects just referred to, while giving 
only a half-hearted support to the 
second, and viewing with cynical con- 
tempt for its insincerity the third 
question, were the Liber ‘al Unionists 
under the leadership of the Duke of 
Devonshire in the Upper House and 
of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in the 
lower. 

This party was formed when the 
Marquis of Huntington, Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and other well known Liberal 
leaders, preferring their country’s 
good to that of their party’s, seceded 
from the support of Mr. Gladstone 
when he introduced his abortive Irish 
Home Rule measure in 1886. 

When Lord Salisbury caine into 
office in the autumn of 1886 in con- 
sequence of the defeat of the Home 
Rule bill, which owed its rejection 
entirely to the great number of Lib- 
eral votes given against it in conjunc- 
tion with the Conservatives, who un- 
unimously opposed it, the Liberal 


Unionist party gave his ministry a 
general support on all subjects, though 
the alliance was strained on one or 
two occasions, but never so as to seri- 
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ously imperil the cordial relations ex- 
isting between Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Balfour on the one hand, and the 
Duke of Devonshire (formerly Mar- 
quis of Hartington), and Mr. Cham- 
berlain on the other. 

At the general election held in 1892 
Mr. Gladstone secured, by uniting the 
English, Welsh and Scotch Liberals 
and Radicals with the Parnellites 
and anti-Parnellites of the Irish 
party, a majority of the House 
of Commons, and once more was a 
Home Rule Bill brought before the 
representatives of the people, by the 
aid of the closure passed through 
committee and to its third reading, but 
was subsequently brought before the 
House of Lords and ignominiously re- 
jected. 

The cry that went up from a cer- 
tain section of the British electorate 
and from the whole of the Irish Na- 
tionalist party for the abolition of the 
House of Lords, because that body 
discharged fearle ssly its absolute duty 
of rejecting a measure which not only 
had passed the House of Commons 
without discussion of many of its 
provisions, but had never been sub- 
mitted to the country, is now only re- 
membered with contempt by the 
opponents of those who raised it. 

The Salisbury Cabinet and ministry 
just formed, marks a decisive epoch in 
English history. By its formation is 
signalized the all but absolute disap- 
pearance from English politics of the 
two great historic parties, the Whigs 
and theTories. For a longtime past the 
former of these two parties, of which 
such notable families as the Russells, 
Cavendishes, Grosvenors, Fitz-Will- 
iams, Fitz-Maurices, Leveson-Gowers, 
and many more were leading adher- 
ents, has been drawing closer and 
closer to its opponents, in presence of 
what both viewed as a common dan- 
ger—the rise and progress of revolu- 
tionary and socialistic schemes, foisted 
upon the country in the name of Lib- 
eralisin, these schemes being regarded 
by the leaders of the Liberal party 
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with consideration, if not with albso- 
lute friendliness. 

The dissentient Whigs and Liber- 
als, among whom are numbered the 
Duke of Devonshire, head of the 
Cavendish family, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, the representative of the 
Fitz-Maurices, and the Right Honor- 
able Joseph Chamberlain, member for 
one of the divisions of Birmingham, 
in the House of Commons have formed 
the party hitherto known as the Lib- 
eral Unionists, who while profess- 
ing general adherance to Liberal prin- 
ciples as they were formerly under- 
stood, are as staunch in their opposi- 
tion to the revolutionary scheme of 
Irish Home Rule as the most uncom- 
promising Tories. 

This party has now joined the old 
Conservatives, and the new party has 
for the time being, perhaps for the 
want of a better name, elected to be 
known neither as Conservatives or 
Tories, but as Unionists. The party 
is in fact a Nationalist one, where 
both of its sections sink what may be 
looked upon as minor questions, in 
view of the great danger threatened 
to the integrity of the Empire by 
such a revolutionary project as that of 
a separate Parliament for Ireland. 

The question of the disestablish- 
ment of the Anglican Church in 
Wales, as well as that of the Church 
of Scotland, are, no doubt, subjects of 
very great importance; but, despite 
the fact that a measure with the form- 
er object has already been submitted 
to the House of Commons, they are 
not at present within the range of 
practical statesmanship, and_ their 
consideration and settlement may be 
safely left for another decade, if, in- 
deed, within that period both religious 
bodies do not, by their increased ac- 
tivity and usefulness, make their de- 
struction an impossibility. 

Let us glance at the leading mem- 
bers of the Unionist or National 
Cabinet. 

By virtue of his office Lord Salis- 
bury takes precedence. He has been in 
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public life for nearly forty years, and 
was in Lord Derby’s C ‘abinet of 1866, 
as Secretary of State for India. He 
was then Lord Cranbourne, and re- 
presented the borough of Stamford in 
the House of Commons. He seceded 
in 1867, on the Reform question, from 
the Derby-Disraeli ministry, in com- 
pany with General Peel, Secretary for 
War, and Lord Carnarvon, Secretary for 
the Colonies, and until his accession to 
the marquisate by his father’s death, 
a year later, but ‘little was heard of 
him in the political world. 

In 1869 Lord Salisbury gave the 
public its first intimation that he was 
not a blind and unreasoning Tory, 
such as Liberal partisans delighted in 
denouncing him as, by his manly and 
courageous conduct in the House of 
Lords on the second reading of the 
bill for the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. He boldly spoke in 
favor of the second reading, and did 
so on the highest grounds, not those of 
expediency, but of duty. “Thecoun- 
try,” said his lordship, “has by an 
overwhelming majority declared for 


this measure; it is for you, my lords, 


to bow to that verdict.” 

The bill was read a second time, 
and soon after, with but little alter- 
ation, passed into law. 

In February, 1874, Mr. Gladstone, 
whose ministry had been losing pub- 
lic confidence from month to month, 
appealed to the country, and was 
hopelessly beaten in the constituen- 
cies. Under the leadership of Mr. 
Disraeli in the Commons, and Lord 
Salisbury in the Lords, the Conserva- 
tives came into office. Lord Salisbury 
took the post of Foreign Secretary. 
It is almost needless to refer to the 
Berlin conference, where, in conjunc- 
tion with Lord Beaconstield, Lord 
Salisbury played such a prominent 
part, succeeding in impressing the 
most famous of European statesmen 
not only by his sagacity, but by his 
deep knowledge of affairs. Again, in 
the same office, in 1885,and in 1886-92, 
the verdict was all but unanimous from 
D 
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both political friends and opponents 
that, as a Foreign Secretary, the noble 
lord’s policy was unassailable. His suc- 
cessors paid him the highest of compli- 
ments in continuing their manage- 
ment of foreign affairs on the same 
lines as he had already traversed. 

At the head of the new ministry 
Lord Salisbury again holds the seals 
of the Foreign office, and it may 
confidently be predicted that he will 
do so with credit to himself and bene- 
fit to his country. 

The Duke of Devonshire’s career as 
a politician extends over almost the 
same period as that of the Marquis of 
Salisbury, but, unlike the latter, the 
greater portion of his time has been 
spent in the House of Commons. He 
has been the leader of the more ad- 

vanced section of the old Whigs, and 
was a member of every Liberal cab- 
inet from that of Lord Palmerston, 
formed in June, 1859, to that of Mr. 
Gladstone, which came into office in 


April, 1880, and resigned in June, 
1885. Lord Hartington, as he then 


was, viewing Mr. Gladstone’s utter- 
ances regarding Ireland with distrust, 
did not join that statesman when he 
formed his third cabinet in 1886. The 
Duke of Devonshire has never been 
distinguished as an orator, but what 
he says is always forcible, well thought 
out, and logical, and probably the 
electorate of Great Britain regard 
him with greater confidence than they 
do any other politician of the day, 
not even excepting Lord Salisbury. 
He is absolutely sincere, entirely dis- 
interested, and will not embark on any 
course of legislation that he is not per- 
suaded will be for the ultimate bene- 
fit of the people of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The unity of the Empire, and 
the welfare of its people generally, are 
the ends he aims at, and the principles 
he is guided by. 

The two most striking figures in the 
new Cabinet who have seats in the 
Commons are Mr. Arthur J. Balfour 
and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. The 
former of these has sat in that House 
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for about fifteen years, and from the 
first assumed an independent position, 
sitting below the gangway on the 
Conservative side of the House (this 
party then being in opposition), and 
forming one of the celebrated “ Fourth 
Party,” led by the brilliant, though at 
times erratic, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
whose recent untimely death every 
one deplored. 

At first it was the fash- 
ion to laugh at Mr. Balfour, 
and not to regard him seri- 
ously as a politician; but 
this disposition soon died 
away, and he was generally 
regarded as a man who 
would have to be reckoned 
with when his party came 
again into power. Mr. Bal- 
four’s chance came when 
he assumed the office of 
Irish Secretary in Lord 
Salisbury’s Cabinet of 1886. 

At first the Irish Nation- 
alist inembers tried to laug]: 
and shout him down. That 
course of conduct he treated 
with ridicule. Then they 
attempted to bully him, tv 
distort his meanings, to 
slander him generally, and 
to try and make it appear 
that he was brutal in his 
administration of the law, 
and unfeeling for all Irish- 
men, excepting those who 
gave theConservative party 
theirsupport. This line cf 
conduct Mr. Balfour treated 
with quiet disdain. He 
never lost his temper: he 
met the most atrocious eal- 
umnies passed upon his 
conduct of Jrish matte:s with plain 
statements of facts as they really 

were ; and ina very brief period Irish- 
men of all parties, whether they were 
Orange or Nationalist, Home Rulers 
or anti-Home Rulers, learned that the 
law of the land had to be respected, and 
was a terror, in fact, only to evil-doers. 
In an office that had wrecked the career 


of a Forster, disheartened Trevelyan, 
and distressed beyond measure Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, Mr. Balfour earned 
by his resolute conduct and brilliant 
administrative capacity, the reputation 
of being in the very first rank among 
English public men. 

The second of the two statesmen, 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, has sat in 
Parliament exactly nineteen years, but 
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had an excellent record as a Birming- 
ham public man for some years pre- 
vious to that date. His tirst appear- 
ance in a public character was in 1:68, 
when he was elected to the city coun- 
cil of the great “toy-shop of Europe.” 
In 1870 he was elected to the school- 
board of the same city, and in 1873, 
to the mayoralty. He was re-elected 
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in 1874, and again in 1875, 
signing that office 
Parliament. It is not necessary to 
refer to Mr. Chamberlain's policy 
while a member of the school-board, 
of which he was made chairman in 
1873; in one of its features it has 
sinee been reversed at the voice of the 
electors, who were responsible for its 
initiation. 

But of bis marvellous energy and 
great achievements while Mayor of 
Birmingham, no sketch of his career 
would be complete without a reference 
to them. 

He initiated a scheme of rebuilding 
a portion of the city and laying out 
new streets, whereby acres of the 
vilest slums were swept away, while 
good houses and wide thoroughfares 
took their place. From being one of 
uglie st of provincial towns, Birming- 
ham, under Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, 
has become one of the handsomest of 
European cities, and from being one 
of the worst governed municipalities, 
it has developed into one of the best. 
It has the control and entire owner- 
ship of both its gas and water supply, 
and the taxes are, in proportion, no 
higher than those in Toronto. All 
this is due, primarily, to the policy be- 
gun by Mr. Chamberlain in 1873, and 
since then carried to successful com- 
pletion by his successors. 
that Birmingham is proud of Joseph 
Chamberlain! It is equally easy to 
understand how cordially Mr. Cham- 
berlain reciprocates the feeling, 

It has been the fashion to decry Mr. 
Chamberlain as a sometime republican 
and to insinuate that he has 
back on himself” in his political pro- 
fessions. The wish is father to the 
thought. Mr. Chamberlain did once, 
in a speech delivered a quarter of a 
century since, say that he considered 
pure Republicanism the most perfect 
form of Government. Theoretically 
he probably does so yet, but su do 
thousands of other people who have 
as little thought of changing our Mon- 
archical institutions for Republican 
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ones, as Mr. Chamberlain has of ad- 
vocating Mr.Gladstone’s defunct Home 
Rule Bill. “Free Church, Free Schools, 
Free Land,’ was Mr. Chamberlain’s 
platform when he appealed to the 
Sheffield electors and was defeated in 
1874. He holds to these views now 
as he did then. The first of these, 
‘Free Chureh,’ Mr. Chamberlain has 
always stated he was willing to sub- 
mit to the voice of the people directly 
interested, and as by unmistakeable 
signs from british constituencies in the 
last few months it has been shown 
that for the present, at any rate, they 
have no interest in “Free Church.” 
Mr. Chamberlain is perfectly consis- 


tent in joining a ministry who cer- 
tainly will not make it one of the 


planks in their platform. 

‘Free Schools,” are the law of 
the land, and “Free Land” will be 
one of the very first subjects, in con- 
junction with that of better dw ellings 
for the masses, that will engross the 
attention of the new ministry. 

In a brief article, such as this must 
of necessity be, it is not possible to 
deal fully with all who form the 
Cabinet. Of these, Mr. Goschen and 
Sir Henry James probably attract al- 
most as great a share of public atten- 
tion as those who have been named. 
They have had lengthy careers and 
have exerted (and undoubtedly they 
will in the future), exert great in- 
fluence in the councils of their party. 
They are both Unionists, 
were Liberals, and have 
under Mr. Gladstone. 

Sir Michael Hicks 
Hamilton, and Mr. C. T. 
titchie are all men of the highest 
character, and of undoubted capacity. 
They have no sympathy, and never 
had, with reactionary legislation, or 
with old Toryism, and are probably 
far better Liberals and more advanced 
reformers than the Whigs themselves 
were forty years ago. 

One word may be said in conclusion. 
The new Ministry is the first that has 
contained among its prominent mem- 
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bers some of those who have from 
time to time expressed themselves 
strongly in favor of Imperial Federa- 
tion. This latter scheme may at pre- 
sent be but a dream, but it is a dream 
that is possible of fulfilment. That 
consummation is far more likely to be 
brought about by statesmen who have 
no impossible schemes for the creation 
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of equally impossible Houses of Legis- 
lature to bring before the country, but 
whose platform is “Reliance on the 
people and legislation for their needs.” 
By “the people ” is understood neither 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, or Irishmen 
particularly, but the united people 
(the three nations in one) of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


MAN MUST GO. 


Spake in homely words, yet great, 
One who ruled a ship of state ; 


When the great guns held their breath, 
And the silence told of death ; 


Spake he then, full well and wise, 
Ere the thunder rent the skies : 


“Man the guns, boys, yet move slow, 
For ye know, boys, man must go. 


‘It may be, boys, your last fight, 
Ye may die, boys, ere ’tis light. 


“ Think of God, boys, think of right ; 
. For our homes, boys, let us fight. 


** Ready all, boys, yet move slow, 
For ye know, boys, man must go.” 


Heed this lesson, faint of heart ; 
Thinkest God gave you a part !— 


Part to act out here below ? 
Shrink not, then, and yet move slow, 


And whate’er thou find’st to do, 
Keep this ever still in view : 


As the tides that ebb and flow, 
Man is here, but man must go. 


Horace Lester HAL. 
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FROM THE JAWS OF DEATH. 


BY 


‘He’s gone this time, sure enough, 
poor fellow,’ I heard the clergyman 
say. 

The doctor came forward, and leant 
over me. I could feel his tobacco- 
tainted breath on my face. 

“Yes,” after a minutes pause, he 
said, “ He’s gone. Strangest case I 
ever knew. He has no symptoms of 
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have been organic. It’s a strange 
case anyway. “Tl send a note of “it 
to Braithwaite.” 12 


“T suppose I'd better send word to 
his wife,” said the clergyman. “Do 
you happen to know her address.” 


“Yes; its Penrith. Mrs. C. F. 
Oglevie, Penrith, Ontario, will find 
her. It’s a small place, of about a 
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apoplexy; his heart went like clock- 
work, and there were no indications 
of paralysis. I examined him only 
two weeks ago for the Foresters. He 
must have been suffering from some 
obscure form of heart disease. And 
now, when I think of it, I did detect 
a peculiar murmur which I thought 
was due to functional causes. It must 


couple of thousand inhabitants, noith 
of Toronto.” 
“Would you mind calling in and 


sending Ricketts, the undertaker , upon 
your way down town?” asked the 
clergyman. “Tell him to come right 


away. Ill wait here till he comes. 
And send the landlord up, will you ? 
The sound of the doctor’s descend- 
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ing steps were soon succeeded by: 
those .of the landlord ascending the 


stairs. The door opened and softly 
closed. A minute later I was apprised, 


by a rich odor of old rye, that the 
landlord was subjecting me to a close 
scrutiny. Then with his fat, tremb- 
ling fingers he began fumbling with 
my closed eyelids. As he partially 
‘aised one of them I caught a glimpse 
of his heavy, whiskey- sodden visage. 
“Dead as a mackerel,” he said, 
presently. “ But he’s a queer kind of 
a corpse; his eyes have closed of 
themselves. He won't need no cop- 
pers.” 

7 Do you know anything about 
him ?” asked the clergyman. 

“Yes, he’s a trav elling piano tuner ; 
lives ina place called Penrith. This 
is the second or third time he’s stopped 
here. Came the day before yesterday. 
And, by the same token, he owes me 
a matter of a couple of dollars.” 

“That'll be all right,’ said the 
clergyman. “For the matter of that, 
if the worst comes to the worst, I'll 
pay it myself.” 

“You've got too big a heart for a 
preacher, Mr. Forest,” answered the 
landlord. “ You'll run yourself into 
the poor house, if you undertake to 
pay every straggler’s board bill. I’m 
better able to afford the loss than you 
are. And it’s a small matter anyway. 
I don’t know what made me mention 
it.” 

But it is time to explain how I 
came to be in my present and hitherto 
mysterious predicament. 

Feeling somewhat unwell that after- 
noon, I had retired to my room to take 
a rest, and try to sleep off a strange 
giddiness and swimming in the head. 
After lving for, I suppose, a couple of 
hours on the bed, the disagreeable 
sensations had so markably increased 
that I became seriously alarmed. I 
had never experienced anything like 
it before. A deathly languor was also 
beginning to creep over me. I felt like 
a man who had been drugged, or had 
received a heavy stunning blow upon 





the head. All the machinery of my 
system seemed to be gradually run- 
ning down. I hadn’t any pain what- 
ever, or bodily discomfort. On the 
contrary, my sensations were rather 
pleasurable than otherwise. I may 
further liken them to those of a man 
gently and easily slipping down a long, 
gradually sloping incline. By a sud- 
den effort, however, I had half rolled 
off the bed, staggered to the door and 
opened it. Just at that moment, Mr. 
Forest, the young English Church cler- 
gyman, who boarded at the house, 
was passing down the long passage. 
I hailed him, and earnestly « asked him 
to bring a doctor. He immediately 
came to my relief, and after assisting 
me back to bed hurried off for the 
doctor. 

After his departure, the peculiar 
sensations recommenced with added 
intensity. My breathing ceased alto- 
gether. All sensible mov vement of the 
heart came to a full stop. I becaine 
conscious of a total inability to crook 
aftinger. My eyes slowly and gradu- 
ally “closed, ‘and then came an utter 
blank. 

All at once I seemed to wake up. 
The cloud lifted from my brain. My 
thoughts came as naturally and easily 
and coherently asif [had waked from 
a long, dreamless, refreshing slumber. 
But I had no more power of motion 
than a stone effigy. I felt, if you can 
imagine such a thing, like a man who 
had been frozen alive. At first a 
great horror fell upon me. Was I dead 
or alive. My brain throbbed as if it 
would rend asunder its encompassing 
bounds. But this was soon exchanged 
for a feeling of stony resignation. I 
became absolutely indifferent to the 
future. Then, as I lay there, gradu- 
ally dawned upon me the nature of 
my mysterions malady. 

I was in a catalepsy, about which, 
curiously enough, I had been reading 
only the previous week in some me- 
dical work I had picked up in a doe- 
tor’s office. 

Scarcely had I fully realized my 
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condition when the door opened and 
the clergyman and the doctor hastily 
entered. The result of the latter’s 
examination has been already given. 

After the departure of the landlord 
there was an interval of absolute si- 
lence for what seemed to me at least a 
couple of hours. Incapable as I was of 
seeing anything, my sense of hearing 


seemed to be multiplied at least three- 
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“The door opened and softly closed.” 


fold. I could hear the soft breathing 
of the clergyman at the far end of the 
room as distinctly as the sound of a 
bueksaw under the window, and al- 
most every word in the bar-room be- 
neath my bedroom was distinguish- 
able. Ordinarily it was impossible to 
distinguish anything but a dull, con- 
fused murmur. Hitherto I had never 
overheard the loudest and clearest 
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voice. Even the occasional bellow- 
ings of a drunken man were only at 
intervals distinguishable. Now, as I 
lay in ny waking trance I could follow 
the conversation down below as easily 
as if it had been carried on at the open 
door of my bedroom. 

I remember distinetly hearing the 
landlord say, in what was an urmis- 
takable undertone, to some customer : 


‘We've got a dead man — 
Went off as easy as rolling off a log. 
The preacher's with him.” 

“When's the funeral to be,” asked 


someone, in the same tone of voice. 

‘That depends on the undertaker. 
I guess they'll telegraph his friends. 
It's a chance if they'll take him home. 
1 guess the poor fellow had all he 
could do to get along, and | don’t 
think he’s left. enough to buy a decent 
coffin.” 

‘What sort of a fellow was he?” I 
heard some one else enquire in rather 
a louder tone. 

“O, well enough!” replied the 
landlord, with that tone of contemp- 
tuous toleration accorded by landlords 
to non-consumers of excisable articles, 
‘He was a quiet, civil man, always 
paid his way—not much for company. 
Didn’t smoke or drink.” 

During the silence which ensued, [ 
could distinctly hear the tickinw of 
the bar-room clock, and the bar-tender 
splashing tumblers behind the counter. 
Then the bar-room door opened, and 
I heard someone say in a sharp, busi- 
ness-like voice :-— 

‘You've got a dead man upstairs, 
haven't you ?” 

“Yes, Mr. 


Ricketts,” the landlord 


replied briskly. “ First floor, number 
eight. You'll fin! Mr. Forest, the 


English preacher, with him. Take a 
horn ?” 

“Tl take it after I yet through, if it’s 
all the same. But before I lay a tin- 
ger on him, I want to know where my 
pay ’scoming from. Will you guaran- 
tee it? Nobody seems to know any- 
thing about him.” 

There was a 


silence of several 
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minutes. I could hear someone strike 
a match. At last the landlord 
said :— 

“Let ’s go upstairs and talk things 
over with Mr. Forest.” 

I believe I heard every individual 
step of the two men as they left the 
bar-room, traversed the downstairs 
hall, ascended the stairs, and walked 
down the passage. I must say that I 
experienced a sensation of creepiness 


* We've got a dead man upstairs.” 


as the undertaker’s steps became in- 
creasingly audible It was like lying 
and awaiting the approach of one’s 
executioner. And yet, incomprehen- 
sible as it may sound, I felt no fear 
yet. My mind seemed too intently 
concentrated upon what was going on 
around me to have any regard for the 
future. It seemed a horrid thing to 
have an undertaker clawing me over. 
Beyond that, however, I had no other 
sensation. 
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The door opened and the two men 
entered. After greeting Forest they 
approached the bed. Again I felt the 
undertaker’s claw-like fingers pass 
over my face. Presently he lifted one 
of my eyelids, and I saw his cadaver- 
ous, vulture-like countenance, as he 
bent over me. He was a tall, thin, 
moody-looking man, always dressed 
in rusty black. I couldn't help think- 
ing how intinitely | would have pre- 

ferred being laid 
out by the rival un- 
dertaker, a_ fat, 
jolly-looking, 
ruddy man, witha 
husky, good-natur- 

ed voice. 
5 Well,” said the 
— undertaker, letting 
f / ‘my eyelid subside, 
ST 4 «before I take this 
Hil 4 ie job, I want to know 


wey ih =~ ~=3=—SM who'll go security. 
Tve been bitten 
too often with 


these pauper fu- 
nerals.” 

The only appar- 
ently living part of 
me rose in turious 
protest against-the 
man’ssordid brutal- 
ity. Again my 
brain throbbed 
violently. I felt I 
would have given 
theuniverse tu have 
been able to have 
leaped up and 
throttled him 
where he stood. 

“T want a word with you, Mr. For- 
est,” said the landlord. 

The two men retired into the pass- 
age and closed the door behind them. 
I heard them whispering for a few 
minutes. Then they re-entered the 
room. 5 

“Me and Mr. Forest ‘ll go security 
for the funeral,’ said the  land- 
lord. 

“ Let's 


see, then,” said Rich: tts. 
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“There'll be a coffin and shell, the lay- 
ing out and hearse. He can be buried 
in the suit he has on him, and there'll 
be some extras. The coffin’s the prin- 
cipal thing. What kind of a one 
would you like? Nothing expensive, 
I suppose.” 

“Let him be buried decently,” said 
the clergyman. “Of course,” he added, 
“there needn’t be any unnecessary ex- 
pense.” 

“Yes, Lunderstand. Well, I’ve just 
laid in a stock of nice, cheap, pine 
coffins—stained—for my poorer cus- 
tomers. You won't want white metal 
handles. There'll be a_ breastplate. 
Well, I'll do the whole thing for thirty- 
tive dollars.” 

The absurdity of these men deliber- 
ately making arrangements for my 
funeral struck me so forcibly that T 
could have rolled over in the bed 
and screamed with laughter. To the 
horrible and ghastly outcome of the 
business I had as yet never given 
a thought. The possibility of being 
buried alive had, strangely as it may 
sound, never faintly dawned upon me. 

“ Before we part we'd better exam- 
ine his personal effects,” said the 
clergyman. “Its as well to do it in 
the presence of witnesses ” 

I had a valise containing a change 
or two of linen and a few miscellaneous 
articles. And in the breast pocket of 
my coat was a wallet with a few dol- 
lars in it, a thousand-imile — ticket, 


and half a dozen letters from my 
wife. 
After these articles had been all 


duly overhauled, the clergyman said : 
“Til w rap the money and letters up in 
a parcel, and Mr. M: iyflower can put 
them i in the safe until after the fun- 
erai. 

With the words “ after the funeral,” 
suddenly came, like the stroke of a 
thunderbolt upon me, the horrible pos- 
sibility of being buried alive. <A per- 
fect wave of horror swept over me. 
My brain spun round like a buzz saw. 
There was a humming in my ears, 
then a strange, dreamy feeling as if 
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I were drifting out to sea, 
oblivion. 

When I regained consciousness, I 
was still lying on the bed, and appar- 
ently in exactly the same _ position. 
But someone was moving about in the 
room. 

There’s no hot water to be had,” 
said a strange voice. “ We'll have to 
heat it ourselves.” 

“'There’s no need of that,” replied 
Ricketts, in his well-known, harsh, 
creaking voice. “ We'll use cold. No- 
body’ll be the wiser, and anyway what 
odds is it with a fellow like him. 
There’s no money in the job. I only 
took it to keep Ruggles from gittin’ 
it. If it wasn’t for the name of the 
thing, ’'d bury him just as he lays. 
But if the man had been hanged, he’d 
have to be washed in some shape. 
Lock the door, and let’s get to work. 
We've lost too much time over hin al- 
ready, and there’s old Willis has had 
another fit. I should be on the look- 
out. Ruggles has been chasing Dr. 
Bendigo these ten days. Willis would 
be worth five such fellows, and then 
there’s the old lady. Whoever plants 
him ‘ll plant her. And she’s bustin’ 
with dropsy—can’'t last three months. 
There’s a clear hundred dollars to be 
made out of the two. It would be a 
pity to lose such a job for sake of a 
pauper like this.” 

In my indignation 


and then 


at the 


) man’s 
brut: lity | forwot all my horror of 
being buried aliv e. Lsile ntly 1 register- 


ed a vow that if ever the opportun- 
ity presented itself, I would call him 
to account. But infinitely worse was 
to follow. 

They dragged me roughly off the 
bed and, pl icing Ine on the floor, pro- 
ceeded to remove my clothes. As 
soon as they began to handle me I 
discovered that my sensitiveness, pro- 
portionately with my hearing, had 
been immensely intensified. Their 
hard, coarse hands seemed to bruise 
my flesh. And when they began to 
sponge my perfectly naked body, the 
agony was so intense that I could 
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have yelled. It was as if they were 
applying undiluted carbolic acid to 
my skin. O, the agony of that wash- 
ing. It makes me shudder when I 
think of it after the lapse of years. 
I'd almost as soon be roasted alive. 

At last they got through the wash- 
ing operation,—such a sacred func- 
tion, evidently, with undertakers. My 
clothes were roughly replaced and I 
was heaved back again on the bed. 
My limbs were “composed,” a wet 





Was I then to realize one of the 
most horrible presentiments of my 
presentiment-haunted life’ 1 am one of 
those men who take a great comfort 
in presentiments. Without one or two 
good able-bodied presentiments I feel 
persuaded that life, to a man of my 
temperament, wouldn’t be worth living. 
Since my earliest childhood I have 
never been without one, and I never 
expect to be. And on the whole, 
like one’s ailments, one’s presenti- 


“They dragged me roughly off the bed.” 


cloth was placed over my face and I 
was again left alone. 

During my manipulation by the 
undertakers, my mind had been too 
deeply engrossed with what was pas- 
sing around me to give any thought 
to the future. But now, in the dead 
silence that succeeded the departure of 
the two human vultures, my mind 
swung back again into the groove out 
of which it had been temporarily lifted. 


ments are an unspeakable comfort. 
What a blank, empty, pointless, aim- 
less affair innumerable lives would be 
without either ailments or presenti- 
ments ! 

And, strange to say, my last pre- 
sentiment had been the good old crust- 
ed one of being buried alive. It had 
succeeded and completely ousted a 
fear of contracting hydrophobia or 
becoming a victim of paresis or some- 
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thing of the kind, and it had been 
suggested by reading the article on 
catalepsy, already referred to. Why 
isn’t there a statute, by the way, for- 
bidding, under penalty of penal ser- 
v itude, the reading by laymen of medi- 
cal works? O, those doctor’s books, 
what ailments, and presentiments and 
haunted lives are they not responsible 
for! The science of medicine should 
be a secret as jealously guarded as 
the practice of Masonry. 

Again my brain reeled and totter- 
ed, and again a merciful unconscious- 
ness came to my succour. 

The loud clanging of a bell seemed 
to suddenly awake me. 
eral minutes listening to its short, 
sharp strokes, which stabbed my 
brain through and through. After 
thirty or forty strokes the whole 
town seemed suddenly to wake up. 
The streets became alive with tramp- 
ling feet. Then came the furious gal- 
loping of horses and the affrighted 
jangle of bells. What could it mean 7 

Morbidly active as my brain was, it 
was not for several minutes that I 
divined the cayse of the sudden up- 
roar. There was a fire. I heard 
window pushed up in the next room, 
and a call out to the passing crowd, 

“ Where's the tire?” “It’s down at 
Wilson’s flour and feed store. If the 
wind rises it'll take the whole block. 
You’re none too safe.” 

The window was hastily put down, 
and I heard the occupant of the room 
run out into the passage and begin 
hammering at the various bedroom 
doors. In a few minutes the whole 
house was ina wild uproar. Doors 
were violently slammed, furniture 
overturned; children woke up and 
wailed in all keys. Some one rushed 
in at the front door, and in a strong, 
hoarse voice shouted: “ Mr. Mayflower, 
get the furniture out of your house ; 
the wind’s rising, and it’s a chance if 
we can save the house.” 

The noise and uproar redoubled. 
I heard them dragging the heavy 
downstairs furniture about and emp- 


I lay for sev- 
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ts 


tying the two upstair sitting rooms 
at the end of the passage. I could 


distinetly distinguish the landlord’s 
voice cautioning the men to be care- 


ful with the piano. The sound of 
crackling timbers and the dull roar of 
the tire became distinctly audible. It 
was apparently swiftly approaching. 

The clearing of the house went on 
amain. They began on the bedrooms. 
Soon two men rushed into my room, 
and then, to my unspeakable horror, 
rushed out again at acry from some 
comrades to come and assist them with 
the coal stove. A few minutes later I 
heard the landlord shout :— 

“ Never mind what's left in the bed- 
rooms. I want all the help I can get 
in the cellar.” 

There was a general rush for the 
lower regions, and in an exceedingly 
short time the upper part of the house 
was deserted. 


the indeseribable horror of that 


ensuing half hour! Horror struck 
as I had been with the thought of 


being buried alive, how unspeakably 
more horrible was the prospect of be- 
ing burned alive! I believe I actually 
prayed that I might be buried alive. 
I heard the fire engine approaching, 
and the water beginning to rattle 
against the walls and roof. The 
crackling of the burning buildings 
sounded louder and louder; the air 
became sensibly warmer. I could 
faintly hear the toilers far away down 
in the cellar. 

Suddenly I seemed to be rapidly 
ascending like a man in a balloon. 
Upward I sped, thrilled through and 
through with a strangely exhilarating 
yet restful feeling. High, and higher 
and higher I soared. The sordid, care- 
cursed world was left far behind. 
An inexpressibly delicious feeling of 
perfect resignation possessed me. And 
again for the third or fourth time | be- 
came unconscious. 

When I came to my senses I was 
still lying in my old position on the 
bed, and, so far as 1 could perceive, 
absolutely unharmed. ‘I knew that 
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I had not changed my position by 
the peculiar “lay ” of my head. Even 
through the lids of my closed eyes I 
was distinctly conscious of a strong 
light in the room. But in the absence 
of any undue heat and of the pre- 
vious uproar I knew that all danger 
from fire was probably over. My 
brain, the only actively living thing 
about me, gave, as it were, a great 
bound. A feeling of indescribable 
relief and thankfulness took possession 


of me. For the space of a whole 
minute I was probably the happiest 
man in the whole Province of On- 


tario. What a world of happiness 
was concentrated within the space of 
those sixty seconds! Spread out 
reasonably thick it would have sweet- 
ened a twelvemonth. | could have 
leaped to the very ceiling for joy. But 
like the flash of a meteor it faded 
away, and the benumbing horror of 
the other alternative crept over me, 
and mingled with an unutterable dis- 
gust. 

For what had I been saved? To 
miserably perish by a long, lingering, 
living death. To slowly yield my 
life in impotent agonizing writhings 
in the darkness of the tomb, with the 
pattering of human feet above me! 
To die like a poisoned rat in a hole! 
To be slowly strangled as it were, and 
so suffer the agony of ten thousand 

hangings ! 

And so I began actually to regret 
my escape. Would not burning alive 
even have been preferable to this long- 
drawn torture? A few moments of 
anguish and then it would have all 
been over. Yes, I was sorry I had 
escaped the fire. I had gone from 
bad to worse. 

Just as I came to this conclusion I 
heard steps ascending the stairs, as of 
men carrying something heavy. In 
another minute the door was bumped 
open and I heard Ricketts say :— 

“Hurry up, Marks; we've got to 
get him boxed up inside of half an 
hour.” 

“ Hello, Mr. Ricketts,” said the voice 
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of the landlord from the door. “I 
declare, I teetotally forgot the man 
last night. If the fire had got into 
the house, he’d have gone sure, and 
you'd have lost your ‘job”” And he 
gave a vinous chuckle, that went far 
to obliterate any gratitude I felt to- 
wards him on the other score.” 

“ A d—d lot I'd have cared,” grum- 
bled Ricketts, who for some reason 
seemed to be out of humor. 

“ Well, it would have been a nasty 


job,” said the landlord, rather grave- 


ly. “It kinder gives one a turn to 
think of it. I shouldn’t have men- 
tioned it.” 

“T don’t see that it makes any dif- 
ference whether he is buried or burned. 
I know Id have been five dollars into 
pocket if I'd lost the job. What do 
such trash as him want with coffins. 
I’ve lost one of the best jobs in the 
town over him. - Old Willis went off 
last evening when I was _ here, and 
Ruggles watched the house till he saw 
the doctor come out, and walked up 
and met him and got the job.’ 

The landlord did not reply, and 
walked away. Then I felt myself 
seized at both extremities and lifted 
from the bed. My feet were first: in- 
serted in what I instinctively knew 


was my coffin, and my head and 
shoulders were lowered to follow 
suit. 


QO, the unspeakable horror of those 
few seconds! In a few short minutes 
I would have entered into the dark 
torture chamber, to be alone with my 
fate 

But apparently there was some un- 
forseen hitch in the proceedings. I 
felt the edge of the coffin against 
the back of my head. Evidently, I 
thought, with a thrill of relief, of the 
prospective respite: the coffin was 
too short for me. 

“What'll we do, Mr. Ricketts?” asked 
Marks. “I guess we'll have to get 
another size larger. You must have 
forgot the measurements.” 

“Tm d——d if I get another 
coffin,” said Ricketts. “They come 
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two dollars higher. 
make this one do.” 

“But we can’t get him in,” remon- 
strated the assistant. 

“ Well, force him in; he’s not made 
of wood.” 

“But that ‘ill break his neck,” 
said Marks, who seemed moderately 
disgusted with this horrible pro- 
posal. 

“What odds if it does?” replied 
Ricketts, with an oath. “Give him a 


We'll have to 


“No odds about that,” said the as- 
sistant, half interrogatively. 

“No odds about shaving a man /” 
exclaimed Ricketts, with much evi- 
dent virtuous indignation. “ Not shave 
aman! that’s a funny way for a fel- 
lar to talk that’s been over a year at 
the business. I’d just as soon miss 


washing him as shaving him. Get 
that razor off the bureau and make 
some lather on the sponge.’ 


ea 


Shaving and washing would seem 
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“Dll break your neck!” 


whack with your fist. I’ve doubled 
up lots of better fellows than him. 
You'll never make an undertaker, Jim, 
if you’re so chicken-hearted.” 

I saw, by a sort of second sight, 
Marks’ fist poised to give me my coup 
de grace. I could almost feel its ap- 
proach, when Ricketts suddenly ex- 
claimed, with an oath :— 

“ Hold on; we've forgotten to shave 
him.” 


to be twin sacred rites with under- 
takers. It seems to me that I have 
heard (or dreamed) that they also ob- 
tained as such among the ancient 
Egyptians. I suppose the washing 
and scraping of a man typified his 
purgation from the stains contracted 
in this world. What an interesting 
book, I cannot help remarking in all 
seriousness, might be written on the 
history of funeral customs ! 
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My head was heaved up, my nose 
seized between a horny finger and 
thumb, my face was plentifully lather- 
ed, and the scraping operation com- 
menced. The razor was in bad condi- 
tion, and my face was covered with a 
heavy stubble of several days’ growth. 
At best a painful operation, it was in- 
describably so under the present cir- 
cumstances. A red hot iron applied 
to my face couldn't have given me 
greater pain. 

Suddenly I felt the razor cut me 
in the chin. A few seconds atfter- 
wards Ricketts exclaimed, in an ex- 
cited, horror-struck voice: “ By 
he’s bleeding.” 

At the same moment a strange 
shiver ran through me. Every nerve 
in my body seemed to be sud denly 
twitched into rigidity. My heart flut- 
tered feebly, then violently , and then, 
with a tremendous preliminary bound, 
began to beat like a steam hammer. 
It stopped, and recommenced with 
added force. I gave a long tremulous 
sigh, and, tingling in every fibre, 
slowly opened my eyes and sat up. 





The sun was shining brightly 
through the open window, through 
which, like the most heavenly music, 
came the twittering of the sparrows 
and the roll of wheels in the street 
below. The two terror-stricken men, 
white-faced and visibly trembling, 
stood at the foot of the coffin. 

I sat for about thirty seconds, spell- 
bound with the overpowering delicious 
sense of restoration to life and de- 
liverance from a most horrible death. 
But, like the rush of a mountain tor- 
rent came the remembrance of Ric- 
kett’s brutality. 

“You infernal scoundrel,” I yelled, 
leaping out of the coffin and upon my 
feet, “ 1’ll break your neck for you. 

With a yell of terror the two men 
dashed out of the room. Marks made 
for the back regions, Ricketts down 
the passage toward the main stair- 
ease. I followed close behind him, 
caught up to him just as he gained 
the second or third step, and, planting 
iny foot in the small of his back, sent 
him down about twenty times faster 
than he had come up. 
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MARA LAKE, 


SICAMOUS, B.C 


THROUGH OKANAGAN AND KOOTENAY. 


BY 


“OKANAGAN and Kootenay are fast 
becoming of importance to the out- 
side worid; the former as a farming 
and the latter as a mining district. 
Having made a tour of these places, I 
have endeavored to put on paper the 
impressions I received there of the 
country and its people.” 


SICAMOUS. 


Sicamous station forms the junction 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
Okanagan Shushwap lines. It is sit- 
uated on the great Shushwap lake. 
This lake is one of the most beautiful 
sheets of water on the American con- 
tinent. It lies somewhat in the shape 
of a star-fish, having tive Arms; the 
Seymour Arm, the North-east Arm, 
the Sicamous Arm, the Salmon Arm, 


CONSTANCE 


LINDSAY. 


and the Oustes which joins the Shu- 
shwap waters to those of Kamloops 
lake. The C.P.R. crosses Salmon 
river and takes a north-easterly turn 
to Sicamous, on the Sicamous Nar- 
rows. These Narrows connect the 
Shushwap lake with Lake Mara. The 
shores of the Sicamous arm are hich ; 
there is little or no beach, the moun- 
tains rising in some places witha gen- 
tle slope, in others almost perpendicu- 
larly, from the water’s edge. The 
hills about Sicamous are not so dense- 
ly wooded as those on the coast. The 
soil has a strange reddish hue, due to 
the decomposed iron pyrites that it 
contains. The growth is mostly fir ; 
but where there is a stream in any 
one of the gulches, or an ooze from an 
underground current, clumps of balm- 
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of-Gilead, shimmering aspens and wil- 
lows wave their gentle branches in 
the breeze. The bright green of their 
leaves and the brown and white of 
their trunks form a pleasant contrast 
to the sombre firs in the midst of 
which they stand. 

The Great Shushwap is about 60 
miles long, 2.¢., from the northern ex- 
tremity of Seymour Arm to the south- 
ernend of Salmon Arm. The attempt 
to sound it has been made, but the bot- 
tom could not be reached even at 
4,000 feet. This plain description 
may give an idea of the lake, of the 
coloring of its shores, and of the kind 
of timber to be found on its hills; 
(there is no level land), but it cannot 
convey to ones mind the grand 
beauty—made terrible in places by 
sheer precipices of dark rock,—and 
calm and restful in other places by 
green,grassy slopes,dotted with groups 
of green bushes and leafy trees; with 
here and there an old log hut, or an 
Indian encampment, with the queerly- 
shaped Columbia river canoes, drawn 
up on the beach. One can describe 
this ina general way; but no pen, 
however skilful, can do justice to that 
beauty, which, surpassing imagination, 
deties description. To Sicamous I 
would advise both poet and painter 
to go. 

There is nothing in the way of 
buildings, but the hotel, the post office 
and the laundry and one or two little 
cottages belonging to the hotel. These 
are all tive or ten minutes walk from 
the station. The hotel, the “ Lake 
View,” is on the southern shore of the 
Sicamous Narrows, or, more correctly 
speaking, just where the waters of 
the lake close into the Narrows. It 
is at this point that the Canadian Pa- 
cific crosses the water and rushes into 
Eagle Pass. The “Lake View” is 
one of the cleanest, most comfortable, 
and most homelike hotels I have ever 
been in. It has nothing to do with 
the CP.R_ It is kept by a Colonel 
Forester, an eccentric, but kindly old 
man, possessed of an indomitable will, 
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and the terror of all the “tramps” in 
the neighborhood. For two dollars a 
day one can get a bedroom, with per- 
haps a sitting-room (as in No. 2 there 
are one or two such rooms in the 
house), where one can _ be alone, to 
write or to read or to enjoy the view 
from the window ; an upstairs as well 
as a downstairs verandah to sit out 
upon ; three meals a day—not an ex- 
tensive menu it must be confessed, 
but everything well-dressed and well- 
cooked ;—the use of the hotel sitting- 
room and reading-room (the latter 1s 
chiefly for men), and also of the organ, 
which was good before some dear 
little children got at it and stood on 
it and tried to craw] into it, in a wild 
endeavor to find out where the pedals 
went to; the use of the Colonel’s boat 
and canoe, if one would like a row or 
paddle on those glassy waters, or if 
one is inclined to fishing, for the lakes 
abound in the most delicious speckled 
trout. There is any amount of game 
to be found between Sicamous and 
Vernon, in fact, in all the Okanagan 
country, — grouse, _ prairie-chicken, 
deer, wolves, black, brown and grizzly 
bears. 


The sun has been struggling all the 
morning to break through the clouds 
which last night’s rain has left. It 
has now burst forth in all its beauty, 
and as I look at the hills, half-cur- 
tained by shadow, half-bathed in the 
golden light, and at the deep, dark 
water beneath them, reflecting them 
so faithfully, I begin to wonder what 
Heaven is like. 

Sicamous is an earthly paradise, 
but the sight-seer is not content to 
stay there; so it is necessary for him 
to take the train at 7.30 a.m. for Ver- 
non, a distance of forty-six miles. 
Leaving Sicamous, the train speeds 
along the southern shore of the Nar- 
rows, which curve gracefully into 
Mara Lake ; this makes the traveller’s 
course south-westerly instead of due 
south. 

Mara Lake till quite recently was 
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covsidered a part of the Sicamous 
Arm, and naturally the scenery is very 
like that on the Great Shushwap. It 
is about ten miles long. The surround- 
ing hills are more densely wooded 
than those on the large lake. There 
are very few leafy trees, and there is 
little or no grass. 

The line does not follow the lake 
for any great distance; it leaves the 
shore and darts through the forest for 
a little way, then into more open coun- 
try, through fields of yellow oats and 
waving grain, till it gets to the banks 
of the Spallumchene River, a narrow, 
sluggish stream, but very pretty, with 
marshes, fields, pasture-ranges and 
small woods along its banks. 

The first station of any importance 
is Enderby, a small town possessing a 
flour mil!. The next station, a small 
town also, is Armstrong; but I do 
not know at all what keeps it alive. 
Aiter leaving Armstrong, the country 
changes entirely. There are no moun- 
tains except those in the far distance. 
We are now ina land of natural fields 
and soft rolling hills. There are few 
trees, but those few grow to perfec- 
tion, for they have plenty of room to 
stretch their branches. The soil, where 
it is not cultivated, produces nothing 
but bunch grass, a bright yellow grass 
which is excellent fodder for cattle 
and horses. Here and there stands a 
stately red pine: its sombre green 
boughs and red trunk are well set 
off by the waste of yellow grass all 
around it. Then the hills! The soil 
might be of a purple-gray color, cov- 
ered with a light yellow gauze One 
might be looking at the whole through 
rose-colored glass, so peculiar is the 
blending of the three colors. I sup- 
pose that the red hue which seems 
rather to hang over the hills than to 
be part of them, is in reality the tips 
of the grass, or perhaps the soil peep- 
ing through the blades. 

Next, we are in a land of cultiva- 
tion. Instead of bunch grass there 
are fields of golden grain, hay tields 
and patches of green clover. The rosy 

E 


hills are there too. Gently they rise 
from the yellow fields, fenced out gen- 
erally, so that the cattle may wander 
over them and eat the grass without 
straying into the fields and damaging 
the grain. Soon, a small lake comes 
into view. On the railway side of 
Swan Lake are wheat fields: on the 
opposite side are soft hills. In a few 
moments the train stops. Upon look- 
ing out, we see that we have arrived 
at the much talked-of town of Ver- 
non 
VERNON. 


I look at my watch and see that it 
is 10am. I have, therefore, plenty 
of time in which to look around. It is 
a hot summer day. There are no shade 
trees about, and there are three inches 
of dust on all the roads: there is even 
one inch on the grass, which is short, 
yellow, and dried up. Indeed every- 
thing looks dry. One side of the prin- 
cipal street, Barnard Avenue, is built 
up, or nearly so; and there are one or 
two buildings on the otherside. This 
is the town. There are a number of 
residences scattered about the flat on 
which Vernon stands, and on the slope 
of the hill on the other side of the sta- 
tion. Vernon is yet very small. There 
are five hotels. The “Katemalka” is 
the only first-class house, and the 
“ Coldstream” is the best second-class. 

There are three other hotels, two 
boarding-houses and a restaurant.— 
Vernon also boasts of three churches, 
one of which is Roman Catholic. 

There is absolutely nothing to do 
for amusement in Vernon City, there- 
fore we take a horse and rig from one 
of the livery stables, and go for a 
drive. If I ask any one which is the 
best way to go I will be advised to 
visit Lord Aberdeen’s fruit farm and 
hop gardens, which are about six miles 
away. The road takes me through a 
farming district, lying in the Cold- 
stream Valley, and farther on, the 
White Valley. The aspect of this 
country is the same as that of the 
land between Armstrong and Ver- 
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non. About three miles from the town, 
we get a glimpse, across a large field, 
of the blue waters of Long Lake. 
nestling between two rosy peaks. 
Lord Aberdeen’s hops looked very 
beautiful on the day I saw them.— 
They were ripe and yellow, just ready 
for picking. A score or two of brave 
men and fair women of the forest— 
(who somehow or other did not remind 
us of J. Fenimore Cooper's concep- 
tions), were encamped on the road- 





SHUSHWAP LAKE, 


side, waiting to begin hop-picking. 
Following the road for fifteen miles, 
through Coldstream Valley, we find 
ourselves in White Valley. There is 
a modest inn here, the “ Ram’s Horn,” 
where you may get a passable meal. 
However, the surroundings are hot 
and dusty; so, after giving the horse 
a rest, I take pity on him and on my- 
self and go home. At the hotel I hear 
people talking of the trip “down the 
lake.” What is there to be seen “down 
the lake?” Iask. Then I am told 
“a tale of two cities.” Kelowna, or 


Okanagan Mission, about forty miles: 


down, and Penticton, at the southern 
extremity of the lake. This lake is 
the great Okanagan. It is from sixty 
to seventy miles long, and over 1,000 
feet deep. Is there any place to sleep 
at in these towns? Iam told} that 
there are hotels. So to Penticton there- 
fore I resolve to go. I board the train 
at 10.10 am., and reach Okanagan, 
and land at 10.30 am. There I tind 
the Aberdeen waiting to carry me 


BY AOONLIGHT, 


down. <A small stream runs from 


Swan Lake into Okanagan Lake, into. 


the north-east arm; another small 
creek runs in from Long Lake. It is 
from this creek that the Government 
means to supply Vernon with water. 
The boat leaves the landing soon after 
the arrival of the train. There are 
beautiful little coves and beaches all 
the way down to Kelowna. The 
beauty of this lake is soft and gen- 
tle; there are very few cliffs or rocks ; 
the banks are rather soft hills. 
Kelowna is built on a marshy flat. 
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about forty niles down the lake. It 
is a very pretty little village. The 
boat does not wait there more than 
twenty minutes. The scenery is much 
the same all the way down. Shortly 
before reaching Penticton we pass the 
mouth of Trout Creek. At half-past 
four we reach Penticton town site. A 
more miserable place cannot be con- 
ceived of. It is high and dry, dusty 
and frightfully hot, the temperature 
rising sometimes to 110° in the shade. 
In oceasional winters it sinks to 
38° below zero. There is a long, low 
building called the “hotel,” which is 
supposed to answer the purpose, until 
a large one is built. There are also 
a Dominion Express Company’s office 
and a small cottage. The country 
from Penticton southwards swarms 
with rattlesnakes. While we were 
there we heard of a man being badly 
bitten at Fairview, a mining camp 
twenty miles south. 


As the “ hotel ” did not look inviting 


we slept on board the boat that night. 
I think that the Penticton townsfolk 
also found the hotel uninviting, for, I 
noticed that they all, as well as the 
hotel-keeper, took up their quarters 
for the night on the boat. It must be 
a paying thing for the steamship com- 
pany—that hotel! We came back 
next day, spent that night in Vernon, 
and then went on to Sicamous; from 
which place, after spending three days, 
we said “ Farewell” to Okanagan and 
took the train for Revelstoke, with the 
intent to see something of Kootenay. 
REVELSTOKE. 

A very few words will dispose of 
Revelstoke. It is a much scattered 
railway side town, and, like most such 
places, is very rough and unpleasant. 
There are no walks that are pretty or 
exactly safe. No boating can be done 
on the Coluinbia just here—the river 
is full of sand bars that shift with the 
rise and fall of the water. 

There are two towns, the old one of 
Farwell near the landing, and the new 
one of Revelstoke near the station. 


The “ Victoria” hotel is fairly good. 
It is very clean and comfortable. The 
streets are dirty and untidy, and 
crowded with ioungers—that class of 
men who never have anything to do 
and would not do it if they had. It 
is an abominable place altogether, anid 
as soon as I was on the Columbia, 
steaming down the river, I was de- 
lighted. The Columbia River is not 
very pretty at Revelstoke. There are 
too many sand-bars. The flat, gray 
sand, lying in patches about the river, 
makes it both unpleasant to the eye 
and difficult to navigate. The scenery 
is composed of low hills with peaks 
behind them, and sandy banks, some- 
parts covered with timber and some- 
parts quite bare. About 10 a.m. (hav- 
ing started at 6 a.m.) we come to where 
the river widens, and becomes almost 
still. This part is known as the Up- 
per Arrow Lake. The scenery here 
is beautiful. The hills rise high on 
both sides. On the right is the Gold 
Range ; on the left the mighty snow- 
capped Selkirks, which are among the 
grandest we have. Nature has dealt 
liberally with British Columbia, and 
painted her pictures with a broad 
brush and a bold hand. Between the 
mountains and the shore are low foot- 
hills, with dancing cataracts playing 
down their slopes into the river. Along 
the immediate shore are belts of leafy 
trees and coloured shrubs. Among 
the latter is the “ Devil's Club,” which 
might almost be called the emblem of 
British Columbia, for there is scarcely 
a spot where it is not. It looks like 
a tropical plant. It’s stalk is thick 
and covered with long sharp thorns; 
the leaves are the shape of a sugar 
maple, but larger, and it bears clusters 
of brilliant scarlet berries. The whole 
plant is exceedingly beautiful, but it 
contains a great deal of poison, which 
acts very quickly. A prick of one of 
its thorns will give anyone a very bad 
hand for weeks. 

At the lower end of the U oe Ar- 
row Lake is the town site of Nakusp. 
The C.P.R. are constructing a line 
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from this town to Revelstoke; the 
road follows the left bank of the river. 

There are very few houses of any 
sort in Nakusp. The railway men 
live in tents, and there are few in- 
habitants who are not railway men, or 
“road toughs ” as they are more often 
called. Robbing and fighting are 
frequent occurrences. There is one 
policeman there, but he is a very wise 
man, and does not interfere where he 
is likely to get hurt. When the line 
is finished, Nakusp will dwindle into 
a station, and perhaps a point from 
which to ship ore. This last will be 
sharply contested between Kaslo and 
Nakusp. If a wagon-road is built 
from the mines to Nakusp, (and I be- 
lieve that the Government is prepar- 
ing to do this), it is probable that the 
latter will be the shipping point. But 
it can never be a town of any size. 

South of Nakusp we get into the 
Columbia river again, which flows on 
through the Arrow lakes. The scen- 
ery from this down to the Lower Ar- 
row lake is very soft and peaceful. 
This Lower lake is the second widen- 
ing of the river. It is a little smaller 
than the Upper lake, but very much 
like it in character. 

Passing through this, we get once 
more into the river, which here takes 
an easterly course for several miles. 
The Columbia below the Arrow lakes 
is deeper and narrower than it is above, 
near Revelstoke, and there are no sand- 
bars. 

About 6.30 p.m. the boat reaches 
Robson. A station, a waiting-room, 
and an hotel of doubtful cleanliness 
comprise the town. A few cars and 
an engine are run down from Robson 
to Nelson, to carry freight and passen- 
gers. The distance traversed is twenty- 
one miles, and for twenty of these the 
track runs along the left bank of the 
Kootenay river. This river is wide 
and very swift. Itis not navigable, 
for from Robson to Nelson the Koot- 
enay is a series of rapids and falls. 
About thirteen miles from Robson is 
the mouth of the Slocan river, flowing 
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in from the north. After leaving the 
Slocan, we come to the falls proper. 
There are three falls, each thirty or 
forty feet in height; they are separ- 
ated by short stretches of tolerably 
smooth water. 

The view of this part of the river is 
magnificent beyond comparison; for 
looking up the stream, the other two 
falls are visible, one above the other; 
the white spray glancing from the 
dark rocks into the air ; the volume of 
water roaring, as it is dashed and 
broken against the giant boulders of 
the rivers bed. The awful grandeur 
of the scene takes away one’s breath. 
It is indescribable—the beauty of it! 

For eight miles above the triple 
fall are smaller falls and fierce rapids. 
About a mile from Nelson, the track 
crosses the river. The water here is 
smooth, so smooth, indeed, that we can 
hardly believe that we have just left 
a fierce, turbulent stream. A curve in 
the line, a few trestles, and the train 
rushes into Nelson station. 


NELSON. 


The town of Nelson is situated on 
the right or south bank of the Koot- 
enay river. It lies nearly east and 
west. It is the terminus of two rail- 
ways, the Nelson-Fort Sheppard and 
the Nelson and Robson. There are 
five or six boats leaving and arriving 
daily or every other day. With these 
advantages Nelson should rise to le 
something of a town in the days 
to come. The great “Silver King” 
mine is only six miles away, and the 
miners get their supplies in Nelson. 
Nelson has two wharves, one for load- 
ing freight in the west end of the 
town, and one for loading passengers 
in the eastend. Nelson also possesses 
half a dozen or more hotels. The 
“ Phair” is a good one. It ison Vic- 
toria-street, on high ground, and com- 
mands a splendid view of the town, 
the harbor, and the mountains. There 
are stores of all sorts, dry goods, 
groceries, drugs, etc, but there is 
not a great amount of business done. 
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There are two banks. Real estate and 
mines’ offices abound. The Presby- 
terians seem to be the wealthiest people 
in this section of the country, for they 
alone have churches. The Roman 
Catholics are building a church and a 
priest’s house, but the English Church 
has only a reading-room, where ser- 
vices are held every other Sunday. 
In the summer there is much boat- 
ing at Nelson. This part of the river 
is often called the lake. But, in 
reality, the lake does not begin until 
twenty miles further up—at Balfour. 
Balfour is a town-site; but why 
any one ever imagined there would 
be a town there has yet to be dis- 
covered. About five miles further up 
—at Pilot Bay—is a large smelter, 
which is soon to be at work. Three 
or four miles above this, again, is the 
very small town of Ainsworth, where 
there are mines and hot springs. The 
curative powers of these springs are 
said to be something wonderful, rival- 
led only, I believe, by those on the 
Upper Arrow Lake, which have only 
very recently been discovered. From 
Ainsworth to Kaslo, a distance of ten 
or eleven miles, the scenery is superb. 
The mountains on the east are high, 
and gleam white against the blue of 
thesky. These mountains are a branch 
of the Selkirks, and are known as the 
Purcell Range. Trout in abundance 
can be caught in the Kootenay lake 
and river. Red and white tailed deer, 
grouse, wild swan, ducks, and geese 
abound. Black, brown, cinnamon, 
common grizzly, and large silver-tip- 
ped grizzly bears are plentiful all 
throughout the Kootenay country. 
Sportsmen, however, would rather 
shoot over the low hills and level 
waters of Okanagan, than wander 
over the rocks and climb the moun- 
tains of Kootenay. But we must not 
leave this district without a look at 
the great “boom-town ” of Kaslo. 


KASLO. 


Kaslo is situated on the west 
shore of Kootenay lake, about forty 


miles from Nelson. The town is built 
on a low sandy flat. The Kaslo river 
separates the business portion of the 
town from the residential. This river, 
though gentle enough in autumn, be- 
comes in summer a roaring, surging 
torrent. It tears down the hills, sweep 
ing logs, uprooting trees, and dislodg- 
ing rocks from their fastnesses in its 
headlong course, and carrying every- 
thing before it, it rushes along its bed 
through the town into the lake. 
Kaslo is, at the time of writing my 
article, only about sixteen months old. 
In April, 1892, there was not a house, 
where a town now stands. During 
the fall and winter of the same year 
there were 2,000 or more people in 
and out of the “city.” The majority 
of these was the flock of professional 
gamblers and speculators that one 
always finds in these small mining 
towns, directly after their birth, when 
everyone's head is turned with visions 
of wealth, either in mines or real 
estate. Kaslo was, for about six 
months, the roughest and worst place 
to be met with in all the Dominion. 
Then came the reaction. People no 
longer poured into the town. The 
gamblers fled in dismay. There was 
no more money to be spent ; therefore 
there was no longer a market for vice. 
The papers cried, “ Kaslo is dead.” 
But Kaslo is not dead yet, and not 
likely to die for a year or two. In 
1893 there were about 750 inhabi- 
tants in the “dead city,” and these 
were, for the most part, steady work- 
ing people. In one week 90 horses 
came down from the mines, laden with 
ore, and went back carrying miners’ 
supplies. In the warehouse, on the 
wharf, were sacks of ore piled up on 
every side, waiting to be shipped to 
Swansea. ‘Two thousand tons will 
leave Kaslo before the winter sets in. 
As for the town itself—there are two 
cottages—the jail and the parsonage, 
(the jail is painted and decidedly the 
nicest-looking buildingin Kaslo.) Most 
of the houses are shacks. There are 
twenty-two hotels: the Slocan and the 
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Palace are the best, but there is not 
much choice ; several boarding-houses, 
three or four shops, two churches— 
Roman Catholic and Presbyterian— 
but Methodist and Episcopal services 
are held in Kaslo. (The Episcopal 
clergyman takes one Sunday in Nel- 
son and the next in Kaslo). The side- 
walks in Kaslo are not good; it is as 
much as one’s life is worth to take a 
walk on them at night, seeing that 
they are composed of holes and broken 
boards sticking up straight and cross- 
wise and every wise. They are the 
result of local effort. Kaslo has just 
been incorporated, and the citizens 
hope that the civic government, now 
that it has taken them under its wing, 
will provide them with a few good 
plank walks. 

The residences are very small, and 
huddled together; there are no gar- 
dens; of course the town is too new, 


and very few of the houses are fenced 
in. But looking at the town from the 
water, where we can see nearly the 
whole of it, as well as the river flow- 
ing through, it strikes one at once 
what a very pretty little town Kaslo 
really is. The Purcells stand high on 
the east side of the lake, their needle 
points almost hidden by clouds. The 
shores of the lake are soft and 
peaceful. 

The silver mines begin about eight 
miles from Kaslo and continue for 
about thirty. There is no doubt 
about the wealth to come out of the 
Kootenay country as soon as men 
with money can be found to put 
wealth into it. But until the Silver 
question is settled, with a prospect of 
the rate remaining the same for a long 
time to come, the vast riches hidden 
in those hills must lie idle. 
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As I sit after supper, in the verandah 
of our great summer hotel, and see, 
across the peaceful expanse of water, 
the great steamer that connects us 
with the outer world, and that has 
just tied up at the wharf, I know that 
in a short time I shall hear the ama- 
teurs tuning their instruments, and 
the singers practising little “ swallow- 
flights of song.” Accordingly, I wait 
with interest for the first note. I 
make a mental bet that the ’celloist 
will begin first, and so he does. Pre- 
sently he and the violinist are follow- 
ed by the man with the cornet to the 
verandah. They looked pained to see 
me and the Critic sitting there. I 
know what they are going todo. In 
a few moments, if we retire, they will 
be playing the introductory bars that 
lead up to that immortal aria, “ Ah 
che le Morte,’ and just as the tug, 
which is about leaving the big boat 
to bring a cargo of fresh visitors over 
to our hotel, comes within ear-shot 
“ Ah che le Morte” will sound forth 
ravishingly over the waves, and the 
fresh-comers on board the tug will 
quote Byron’s line about “music on 
the waters.” It was so when I 
eame, and I thought it delightful. 
The Critic didn’t. He did not quote 
Byron’s lines at all. On the contrary, 
he appeared to be quoting the curse 
from Leah, or something of the sort. 
But the Critic rarely enjoys music. 
He has to get his living by criticising it. 
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At that moment we heard the prin- 
cipal soprano of our company of guests 
airing her voice in her bedroom, the 
window of which was open. The Critic 
gave me a plaintive look, and we wan- 
dered off down the path that led to 
the pine plantation. We muttered 
something about liking to hear the 
music among the trees. Casting half 
a glance behind me, as I retired, I saw 
that the musicians looked pleased. 
The usual sounds of tuning were now 
heard. The tug had left the steamer, 
and was making its way industriously 
in our direction. By the time we had 
got into the pine plantation and taken 
our seats there on a fallen log, “ Ah 
che le Morte” burst forth in all its 
splendor. We lit our pipes and were 
happy. I do not understand how it is 
that so many people cannot enjoy just 
sitting still and doing nothing. The 
people in the hotel, and these fresh 
visitors who are coming, and whose 
coming is being anticipated by those 
three summer girls we have just 
seen pass on their way to our 
little pier, are of course not of those 
who actually need holidays particu- 
larly. The people who need holidays 
most get fewest of them, and there 
are plenty of them, who, if they came 
here would be quite content to just 
sit down here among the pines, doing 
absolutely nothing. You have, per- 
haps, seen a horse come to his stable 
after a hard day’s work in a delivery 
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waggon or cab. The harness is 
loosed, the shafts turned up, but the 
creature needs absolute urging to go 
into his stable. He cannot even be- 
gin to take the corn that is put for 
him in hismanger. He wants just to 
stand and enjoy the sensation of feel- 
ing that he has not got to go another 
half mile. There are people like that. 
I knew a lawyer once—a busy man— 
who purchased a small farm fifteen or 
sixteen miles from the scene of his 
daily work in order that he might 
secure absolute rest and change. He 
kept a farm-bailiff to look after the 
place for him, and to this agriculturist 
our lawyer was a constant mystifica- 
tion. He would leave his office, take 
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a hasty lunch, get into the train, and 
after arraying himself in a complete 
suit of corduroys and putting on a 
pair of abnormally thick boots, he 
would go and look over a gate by the 
hour together. Once the bailiff ven- 
tured to approach him with some de- 
tails about the crops or stock, but he 
got such a comprehensive up and down 
curse for his pains, that ever after he 
alluded to such particulars with diffi- 
dence. “Crops! What do I care 
about crops, or calves, or cows, or any 
of your confounded rubbish? What 
are you here for, you idiot, but to 
look after them?” Ihave seen this 
legal luminary, who generally had the 
cares of half a county on his mind, 
not to mention a case or two of mur- 


der, and the possibility of standing for 
Parliament at the next election, be- 
sides a multitude of social duties, 
positively grovelling for rest by walk- 
ing about the not over-clean purlieus 
of his farm yard. Standing in the 
midst of mud puddles and manure, he 
felt for the time safe and sacred from 
interruption. I firmly believe that if 
any emissary of the law had come down 
with the intention of interviewing 
him on a business matter he would 
have been violently ejected, if not 
shot. 

Of course these people in the hotel 
are not like that. When they are in 
the city they live in the best of houses 
and have the most recreative of 
amusements. Why, they would count 
it slow here if they were not doing 
something all the while. I'll warrant 
that those folk coming over in the 
tug are of the sort that prepares for 
a holiday. They begin to plan it 
about March, and in_ subsequent 
months they buy fishing tackle, guns, 
cameras, bicycles, tents, sketching ap- 
paratus, luncheon baskets, and what 
not. They will come from our little 
pier loaded, and a few minutes after 
their arrival some of them will be 
fishing down by the water, and others 
bowling on the green, while others 
still will be asking if it is too late to 
go for a drive. As for sitting still, 
they will have none of it. Looking 
over a gate, indeed? No looking 
over gates for them. They know 
nothing of the driving stress of life. 
That is why they are here for a _holi- 
day. It isa firm conviction of mine 
that those who want holidays the 
most get them but rarely. But, of 
course, they enjoy them more than 
the gad-abouts when they do get them. 

Holiday-taking, is, of course, large- 
ly a matter of habit and custom. It 
used not to prevail as it does now. 
In the old-fashioned days a trader or 
a professional man who made a point 
every year of leaving his business 
and going for a month or so into re- 
tirement would have been regarded 
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IDLE DAYS, THE LAKE, 


as a candidate for the lunatic asylum. 
Things like that were left for people 
of rank and fortune to do. They 
were supposed to be beyond the reach 
of ordinary people. I remember a 
German wholesale dealer telling me 
his experience under this head. In 
his you h he was apprenticed to a 
wholesale firm in Hamburg, for whom 
he worked with Teuton fortitude and 
industry. His hours—and let some 
people who think they are hard- 
worked take notice—were from seven 
in the morning until eight o’clock at 
night, and on Sundays from eight till 
two. When he had been five years at 
this sort of “slavery,” as it would be 
called now, he thought he should like 
to go and see his father and mother, 
who lived a hundred miles off. He 
had not seen them since he started 
work. He asked his employer if he 
might take a vacation of a week 
to visit them. That worthy man re- 
garded him with unfeigned astonish- 
ment. The following colloquy en- 
sued :— 

“Ts your father or mother sick ?” 

“No sir.” 

“ A death in the family ? ” 

“No sir.” 

“ A legacy you have to receive ?” 

“No sir—I just want to go and see 
my people for a few days.” 

“ Are you sick ?” 

“Oh no, sir; I’m well enough.” 

“Gott in Himmel ! then, what do 
you want to go for? Well, you may 
go, but you need not come back here. 
1 will not have in my employ a loafer 
who wants to have a holiday for no 
purpose whatever. Do you ever see 
me take a holiday? No sir, not for 
twenty years have I been a day absent 
from my business.” 

In the old days, holidays, like tra- 
vels, were for the grand folk and for 
princes. Demos had nothing to do 
with them. But Demos is a prince 
now. He may not always look like 
one, or talk like one. Manners being 
the one thing he has been unable to 
attain except to a degree, between 
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which and the real thing there is as 
much difference as there is between the 
piano practising of a school girl and 
the playing of a virtuoso. But Demos 
can have his decorated houses, and 
his parlor cars, and his elaborately 
fitted and upholstered steamships, and 
above all his holidays. And doesn’t 
he think himself, vulgarly speaking, 
“the cheese.” Of course, the initiated 
who are familiar with the real old 
Cheshire, know that he isn’t the cheese 
at all, but what does that matter so 
long as he thinks he is? Do not we 
all live in a fool’s paradise or none ? 
Elmira, one of the three girls who 
went down to the pier just now—the 
one in pink—has a rooted idea that 
she is beautiful. She is simply aloud, 
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highly-colored, forward, accentuated 
young female, whose hunger for ad- 
miration breaks out at every pore, 
who has not a single perfect feature 
in her face, and the expression of 
whose features, taken collectively, is 
no more charming than her too-jerky 
movements. This is not intended to 
be personal—I just introduce Elmira 
as an instance. Elmira is contident 
she is beautiful. Can you wonder 
that her trilling voice—not beautiful 
either—is heard half the day, and that 
her laugh is always echoing through 
this sounding-board of an hotel ? Why 
it would be the opposite of Paradise 
for poor Elmira if her eyes were 
opened to know good and evil. 

The new comers have landed, and 
have now arrived at the hotel. I know 
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as well as if I were there that they 
have complimented the three amateurs 
on their playing, for the latter are now 
beginning When other Lips and other 
Hearts. The cornettist flatters him- 
self that he knows how to put feeling 
into that beautiful air. I think he 
does, too. I tell the Critic so. The 
Critic looks pained. I tell him I like 
the Bohemian Girl. He looks as if he 
were acutely suffering. ThenI break 
out and ask him whether he thinks it 
is any use having such a critical ear 
as he has; whether it does not take 
away a good deal of his joy in life; 
whether it does not to a great extent 
unfit him for this world, and whether 
he had better not try to go to heaven 
at once. He looks at me sorrowfully, 
and says that if I only had his ear for 
ten minutes I should understand the 
torture that cornettist was giving him 
at that very moment. We never can 
tell what burdens people have to bear. 
Here is the girl in blue coming along 
through the trees. She was one of the 
three who went down to the pier to 
meet the tug. I suppose it was her 
lover she went to meet, and that this 
is he with whom she is walking. But 
sakes alive! what a pickle she is in! 
She is a picture of tears and anger, 
and neither of the couple see us. I 
must cough and let them know there 
are spectators of her tragedy. Of 
course she pulls herself together im- 
mediately. She actually smiles. No, 
you never can tell what burdens wo- 
men are bearing under their smiles. 
What are the afflictions of my friend 
the Critic ? They are but those of the 
ear. Here is tribulation of the heart. 
It is so affecting that the Critic and I, 
when they have passed, instinctively 
move nearer the water, so as to give 
the pair the plantation to themselves. 
The sun has nearly gone below the 
horizon, and a divine afterglow spreads 
over the concave heaven—amber, tur- 
quoise, and heavenly rose-pink. 

I suggest to the Critic that we should 
sometimes be more tolerant of each 
other if we only realized what each 
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other’s burdens were. He grunts, and 
says he is glad his particular burden 
is lightened by getting a little further 
away from that awfully flat cornet. I 
rally him on his grumpishness, ask 
him what he expects to happen to him 
when, sitting there on a log, with good 
tobacco, a pipe that draws well, and a 
not too talkative companion, he can 
still be discontented. Even he cannot 
reply to this, and I meander con- 
tentedly along the path of my own 
thoughts. 

Yes, if we could occasionally heft 
the burden of others, we should know 
more about things. That lawyer I 
was talking of a little while ago, for 
instance. Suppose for half an hour 
we had his load upon us. The respon- 
sibilities of twenty or thirty critical 
matters, a big speech to make in court 
to-morrow, those arrears of work to 
fetch up, that duel of wits with the 
other big lawyer that is to come off 
next week ! 

Query as to the capacity of bearing 
great burdens may be taken as a true 
measure of dignity? It would be 
necessary that the handicapping should 
be done with absolutely unerring per- 
fection. There are men who are over- 
weighted with a fly’s burden. Here 
is our friend the Critic, overweighted 
with the burden of his too-correct ear. 
There was the poor girl in blue who 
went by just now. Talk about Atlas 
carrying the world on his shoulders; 
the weight of her lover's quarrel was 
far more crushing. It was as if she 
were carrying ten worlds. Roughly 
speaking, I suppose the capacity to 
carry burdens of responsibility is al- 
ready, in some sort, the measure of 
the greatness of men and women. 
Those we respect most are carrying 
the biggest loads. 

Sweetly the opaline tints in the 
sky fade into a deep mysterious blue. 
Sweetly the moon rises and makes a 
path of radiance on the water. The 
girl in blue and her lover come back 
from the plantation. She leads him, 
purposely, quite close to us, in order 
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that we may see how perfectly the 
little misunderstanding has _ been 
cleared up. Her face is all smiles and 
brightness now ; her laugh delightful. 
It is quite appropriate that our ama- 
teur band should be playing that re- 
frain of I Dreamt that I Dwelt, 
“that I loved thee—that I loved thee 


still the same; that I loved thee still 
the same.” 

I suggest to the Critic that we should 
go in. Even he will like to see 
the impromptu dance for which the 
stringed instruments will soon be 
tuned. 








THE FIERGEST BEAST OF PREY. 


Dawn in the furest, chasing night’s dark sway, 
Spread its pure light o’er many a woodland bower, 
Touching each giant tree with vivid ray, 
And many a dew-gemmed flower. 


The shy, wild things that haunt the woods arose ; 
Awoke each beast and bird to feed or play, 

To pass in Nature’s temple of repose 
The happy, harmless day. 


Birds flew from tree to tree, like living flowers, 

The wild deer wander’d ’neath the bass-wood’s shade, 
And where the hemlock tall, and pine tree tower, 

The blackbird carol made, 


When, crashing onward through the thickets dun, 
And strong with dreadful arts to maim and slay, 
Took man, the hunter, with his dog and gun, 
His devastating way. 


All living beings fled before his sight, 
And ceased the song of every happy bird ; 
All gentle creatures shook with panic fright 
Where that fell footstep stirred. 


Fear went before him with her visage wan, 

And each one owned his fierce and ruthless sway ; 
All Nature’s wild things fled the face of man— 

The fiercest beast of prey. 


REGINALD GOURLAY. 
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BY FRANCIS 


On a fine afternoon in the fall of 
the year 18—, my brother and | were 
riding along the settlement road in 
Alabama, on two spirited little ponies, 
which we called Puss and Mamie. 
Ata cross road we were joined by 
Judge McKensy, who asked us if we 
were inahurry. We were only out 
for exercise, and had all the afternoon 
before us; and, of course we told him 
so. He said he was on his way to 
marry a couple, and would be glad if 
we would go with him, as he wanted 
some reliable witnesses, for according 
to law, he couldn’t marry any one un- 
der the age of eighteen, without the 
consent of parents or guardians. 

In this case, the father came with 
the young man to get the license, and 
said he reckoned his son was ‘nigh 
onto eighteen.” The young lady’s 
name was Parthena Ling, but neither 
of them had any idea of her age. The 
Judge knew Parthena Ling to be an 
orphan, and that some of her people, 
who lived in South Carolina, were 
wealthy. So he wished to find out 
who her guardian was, and to get his 
or her consent, lest these relatives 
should some day remember her exist- 
ence, and call in question his authority 
for the marriage. 

The Judge was riding a splendid 
horse, and Puss and Mamie were pran- 
cing along through the woods in fine 
style. We passed several plantations 
belonging to people in good cirecum- 
stances, and the negroes looked at us 
through the fences, smiling almost 
from ear to ear, showing their long 
rows of ivories, and turning up their 
eyes till the whites were visible all 
round the ebon pupils; whilst they 
called out in their cheery way, 
“Howdy, Jedge McKensy! Howdy 


Massa Ralph! Howdy Miss Marget!” 
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Then we came to a zigzag fence round 
a clearing. “This is the place, I 
guess,” said the Judge. In the clear- 
ing stood a double log cabin connected 
by a covered piazza about eight feet 
wide. Its occupants were evidently 
of the poorest class. Some half dozen 
men were standing about in the yard, 
one of whom came forward and was 
introduced as Mr. Andrews, the father 
of the prospective groom. 

“ These arethe English people you’ve 
heard tell of, Mr. Andrews,” said the 
judge, “and they’ve come to witness 
your boy’s wedding.” He welcomed 
us heartily, was very polite in his way, 
and helped me to alight. 

Taking us up into the piazza, he 
called out, “Oh Kezia! here’s the 
English folk you’ve hearn tell on, 
come to Hiram’s weddin’.” 

Mrs. Andrews gave me the same 
hearty welcome her husband had 
done, and invited me into one of the 
cabins, leaving the judge and Ralph 
on the piazza. Each cabin contained 
but one room,and in this were twobeds 
and a bench or two, upon one of which 
latter sat four young people. There 
was not a chair in the room, but Mrs. 
Andrews went and fetched one from 
somewhere, and, after dusting and 
rubbing it all over, gave it me to sit 
down upon. 

I was duly introduced to the young 
people, and after that I had a good 
look at them. A boy and a girl sat 
in the middle of a bench, with the 
bridesmaid on the side of the bride 
elect, and the groomsman (or boy) on 
the side of the groom. 

Everything they had on was home- 
spun, from the cotton which they 
themselves had grown; it was first 
sent to a cotton gin, where all the seeds 
were removed, and then spun, dyed 
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and woven at home in checks or 
stripes, as it suited their taste. These 
dresses were of large checks; the 
skirts very narrow, with, apparently, 
no under-skirt, and clung to them un- 
comfortably, as such skirts would. 
The contrast was more noticeable, as 
I was wearing at that time starched 
and corded skirts to stand my dresses 
out well. The waists were straight 
pieces, with just a seam upon the 
shoulder, holes for the sleeves, and 
loose around the waist. They were 
fastened at the back by three buttons, 
one in the middle, and one at the top 
and at the bottom. Their hair was all 
drawn tightly from the face, and a 
piece of white cotton rag was tied 
round the head. 

The bridegroom saw me looking at 
the feet of the bride, for she was bare- 
footed. Taking off his own shoes, he 
pushed them towards her, saying in 
a stage whisper: “I don’t want yer 
to stand up an’ get married in bare 
feet, Par.” 

Just at this time I heard the judge 
talking to Mr. Andrews, and asking 
him if he was the “ guardeen ” of this 
young lady. “No, sir,” he said, “she 
came here from Mrs. Smithey’s.” 

“Well, Mrs. Smithey must be brought 
here before I can perform this cere- 
mony,” returned the judge, very de- 
cidedly. 

A horse was sent for Mrs. Smithey, 
and after a while she arrived. She 
was an elderly lady, with an immense 
sunbonnet, very little hair, no teeth, 
and a sallow complexion. She shook 
hands with me, and then passed on 
towards the open fireplace, sat down 
on a low wooden bench close to it, got 
a piece of stick and scratched around 
in the ashes till she found a live coal. 
Then she took her pipe out of her 
pocket, put some tobacco into it, and, 
laying the coal on top, commenced 
smoking. She sat huddled nose and 
knees together with her head under 
the chimney, in order to allow the 
smoke to pass up it. 

The judge came in and said solemn- 
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ly: “Mrs. Smithey !” 


Taking the 
pipe from her mouth, she answered, 


“Sir!” He continued, “I understand 
that you are the guardeen of Parthena 
Ling, and I want your consent before 
I marry her to Hira Andrews.” 

“ Jedge, McKinsy, I reckon I got no 
say so, in this yere case,” she returned. 

“J understood she was left under 
your guardeenship ?” 

“Waal, if yer listen, Ill jest tell 
yer all about the young un. Par. 
Ling’s mother died the same night as 
she wor born, an’ her father, gev her 
to Zekel Larkin’s wife, an’ they kep 
her till she wor ‘bout six years ole. 
Then Miss Larkins tuk an’ died, an’ 
Zekel he got diskerridged, traded his 
plantation, sold all his truck, an’ 
cleared out to the Texas; an’ he arst 
my ole man to tek Par. Ling, an’ he 
brung her hum on his critter, an’ she 
wor theer, an’ we got ‘long pretty 
well; Par. wor no better nor no wus 
then the most o’ younguns. Then my 
ole man he died, an’ thet’s nigh on to 
two yeers gone, an’ I hed to go an’ live 
‘ith my son. My son’s wife wor kind 
o high-stomiched, an’ she couldn’t git 
along ‘ith Par. So nigh on to a yeer 
gone, Par. cleared out an’ come an’ 
made her hum with these folk yere, 
an’ she ben yere ever since.” 

“Then you and your husband were 
guardeens of this young lady. Do 
you know her age?” 

“No, Jedge, I hain’t got it writ 
down nowheres, but I reckon she wor 
born ’bout the time es Eph Adams got 
married, an’ thet wor *bout the same 
time as Mimy Jobnson’s cow hed the 
calf with two heads, an’ ole Jedge 
Dixon tuk an’ died, afore he’d settled 
Job Anson’s case; an’ it hed to be all 
heerd agin, an’ I reckon thet wor nigh 
on twelve yeers gone.” 

“ But you're not sure, Mrs. Smithy?” 

“Not zackly.” 

“Well, I acknowledge you as her 
guardeen. Do you consent to her 
marriage to Hiram Andrews ?” 

The old woman, pipe in hand, looked 
steadily at the four young people sit- 
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ting on the bench. Then she said: “Ef 
these youngsters git such notions inter 
theer head, maybe they’d better git 
married then do wus.” 

“Then you give your consent ?” 

“T reckon;” and she settled herself 
again to the enjoyment of her pipe. 

The judge came forward, and told 
the young people to stand up, took a 
paper out of his pocket, and in a good : 
voice, that every one could hear, said, 
“T am authorized by this license to 
unite in marriage, according to the 
laws of the State, Hiram Andrews, 
Memphis Settlement, Marion County, 
Alabama, to Parthena Ling, of Mem- 
phis Settlement, Marion County, Ala- 
bama. If the parents or guardeens 
know any cause why this man or wo- 
man should not be married according 
to the laws of the State, they will now 
speak.” 

There was a pause ; then, as no one 
objected, the judge continued : “ Join 
hands.” The groomsman took hold of 
Hiram Andrews’ right hand, and the 
bridesmaid of the bride’s, and joined 
them together. 
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“Hiram Andrews! Do you take 
the one you hold by your hand, in the 
presence of these witnesses, to be your 
wife?” Hiram Andrews nodded his 
head. 

“Parthena Ling! Do you take the 
man you hold by your hand to be your 
husband?” Parthena nodded her 
head. 

“ Now as you are both declared, be- 
fore all these witnesses, to become 
man and wife, I pronounce you man 
and wife. Before taking your seats, 
you will bear with me while I make a 
few remarks. In the new life you 
are taking upon yourselves, it is neces- 
sary that you love one another, that 
you bear and forbear, remembering al- 
ways that ‘a soft answer turneth 
away wrath, and ‘angry words stir 
up strife You can now take your 
seats.” 

He then shook hands with them, 
and we did the same, excusing 
ourselves from accepting their in- 
vitation to dinner, as we had far to 
ride. 












































A DAUGHTER OF THE GHURCH. 


BY CLIFFORD SMITH. 


Ir had been a severe Canadian winter, 
yet the spring was approaching, and 
the bright sunshine was honeycomb- 
ing the great snow-heap, which all 
winter had beset farmer Frechette’s 
farm house, and which, on this early 
March morning, was banked almost as 
high as the kitchen window. 

Glinting through the old fashioned 
narrow panes, the generous rays fell 
upon the white-bowed head of farmer 
Frechette, who sat warming himself at 
the square box wood-stove, and gazing 
with furrowed brow at the roystering 
wood sparks, as at short intervals they 
shot aggressively from the partly open 
door. 

Suddenly there floated through the 
raised window the joyous chimes of 
church bells ; with an angry exclama- 
tion the old man sprang to his feet, 
hurried to the window and violently 
drew itdown. His extreme weakness 
made the anger that convulsed his 
thin, wrinkled face painful to see. 
Straightening out his bent frame he 
shook his hand at the church, which 
he could see in the —nyoqges and 
uttered anathemas against it. As he 
did so the door leading from the little 
bedroom at the back “of the kitchen, 
was burst open and his wife, a woman 
many years younger than he, ran over 
to his side, dragged down his still up- 
lifted hand,and l!ed hitn over to his seat. 
She sat down beside him, and burying 
her face in her hands, began to ery. | 

Her distress moved him and he told 
her somewhat doggedly, but not un- 
kindly, to cease. “Do you know what 
the bells are ringing for?” he asked 
cynically, after a short pause. 

“Why worry about it? We must 
submit,” she answered, trying to keep 
out of her voice the discontent that 
assailed her. 


“ Tt is ringing,” he went on in a hard 
voice, for farmer Cadieux’s daughter, 
who is to take her life vows to-day. 
Already he has one daughter a nun, 
and his honor among French Cana- 
dians will increase. [ have lived in 
St. Jerome all my life, and have neither 
daughter nor son in the church; they 
pity me It was only yesterday we 
received the letter from Quebec telling 
us of the honor that had come to my 
brother through his daughter taking 
the veil. None of our neighbors were 
more passionately attached to their 
children than we; yet death passed 
by their doors, came to ours, and took 
them all. Continued disappointment 
has made me weary of life. The 
sound of the church bells, which I 
have heard so often sing honor for 
others, drives me to outbursts of 
shameful anger. At times I think I 
shall go mad; as for the church, I 
have nearly lost all faith in it.” 

As he ceased, his wife rose, kissed 
his cheek and said, with a little break 
in her voice : “ We have suffered much 
Hormisdas, would to the Virgin we 
had not been so sorely afflicted.” 

“Such affliction is nothing but 
cruelty,” he went on scornfully. “ It 
was cruel when death took all our 
children in childhood. But it was 
still more cruel, when we had grown 
old and were striving to be content 
and kiss the rod, for the Virgin to 
give us another daughter; to let us 
keep her till she had grown into wo- 
manhood ; till we had given her an edu- 
cation which would have titted her to 
be the superioress of a convent, and 
then strike her with a fatal illness just 
as she was about to take the veil, and 
once more ruthlessly crush out all our 
hopes.” 

“So long as Adele lives there is 
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hope,” 
brave. 

“ Doctor Prenoveau says she will 
die,” he answered fiercely. 

“She was resting easier when I 
came down to you. I[ cannot get the 
idea out of my mind, that if we got 
Doctor Chalmers from Montreal he 
would cure her. They say, although 
he is young, he is very clever. As for 
Doctor Prenoveau, you know people 
say he is too old to practise now.” 

“When Doctor Prenoveau said the 
others would die, they died,” he re- 
plied, looking at her as though he 
feared she would no longer argue with 
him. 

With a hopeful ring in her voice 
she said: “‘That is true, but this time 
he may be mistaken: Dr. Chalmers 
would know.” 

“Tf we only dared hope,” he said 
under his breath. 

“ Poetor Chalmers would 
she repeated eagerly. 

“Send for him,” he replied, turning 
his face away. 

The sun had hardly sunk behind 
the Laurentian range of mountains 
which, for hundreds of miles towers 
above the great St. Lawrence river, 
and dictates its course to the gulf, 
when the wind from the north, bring- 
ing with it flurries of tine snow, began 
to blow cold and strong. Doctor 
Chalmers drew the buffalo robes tight- 
er about him, and settled back in a 
corner of the sleigh; he had three 
miles yet to drive before he reached 
Farmer Frechette’s house. “ Had I 
known it was going to be this cold |] 
waquid have arranged for some other 
doctor to have taken up the case,” he 
muttered. Had he only did so how 
ditterent his life would have been! 

“We were afraid you would not 
come to-day,” said Madane Freekette 
as she led him into the kitchen where 
the stove was throwing outa genial 
heat. 

“ Had the message been less urgent, 
I should not have done so,’ he replied, 
stooping and warming his numbed 
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hands. Farmer Frechette sat facing 
the doctor, at the opposite side of the 
stove, furtively glancing at the young 
physician, dissatisfaction imprinted on 
every line of his face; he was bitterly 
disappointed. “He is little better 
than a boy,” he repeated to himself, 
over and over again. 

“This is the doctor from Montreal, 
Adele,” said the mother, bending over 
her sick daughter. Doctor Chalmers 
drew near the bed, and as the light 
from the coal-oil lamp fell across 
Adele’s face, he could not help but 
think how pretty she was, even in her 
illness. 

For a long time nothing could be 
heard in the kitchen but the loud 
ticking of the yellow-faced clock, 
hung high above the kitchen table, 
and the oceasional murmur of voices 
in the sick girl’s room. Unable any 
longer to sit and endure the suspense, 
the old man rose and began, fretfully, 
to walk to and fro. Finally he stop- 
ped at the window, and his gaze tra- 
velled across the great expanse of 
white, which was being beautified by 
the early moon, to the tin-clad church 
tower in the distance, which glowed 
like burnished silver as the moon’s 
rays fell upon it. 

“Tf she dies, there is no Virgin and 
the priests have deceived us,” he said, 
looking steadily at the tower; “ but if 
she lives ”—and he straightened out 
his bent figure—* I shall die happy in 
the faith. I will leave money toward 
building the new church which Father 
Sauvalle so long has wished to have 
built.” Hearing aslight noise behind 
him, he turned quickly: his wife, fol- 
lowed by the doctor was entering the 
room. 

“Well?” he queried, in a peculiar 
tone, looking at the doctor as though 
he knew he would tell him there was 
no hope. 

“ She certainly is very ill, but I can- 
not agree with Doctor Prenoveau, if 
he says there is no hope.” The words 
were kindly spoken, for he had noticed 
how the old man trembled and how 
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poorly assumed his air of defiance 
was. 

“You really think she may not die 
doctor?” he asked, almost incredu- 
lously. 

“T really think not.” 

He sank heavily on his chair. “I 
am beginning to feel old, very old, 
doctor,” he said, weakly. 

Never before had Doctor Chalmers 
taken so keen an interest in a case. 
Inch by inch he contested with death 
for the life of the young girl upon 
whose recovery was founded so many 
hopes. 

It was a beautiful June day when, 
for the first time since her illness, she 
ventured out of the house, supported 
on the young doctor’s arm, and walked 
as far as the little garden at the back 
of the house. Very lovely she looked 
in her light-colored, soft, clinging dress, 
large-brimmed straw hat, the health 
color struggling back to her cheeks, 
her sweet lips parted, and her heavily 
fringed dark eyes lighted up with 
hope and happiness. 

Among his friends, Doctor Chalmers 
was known as a man not prone to 
many words; could they but have 
heard him this afternoon as he sat by 
her side on the quaint garden seat, 
they would simply have been as- 
tounded. 

It had come so gradual, this love of 
his, that before he was quite aware, it 
had taken possession of his heart so 
that no reasoning could have forced 
it to withdraw. He saw no reason, 
indeed, why he should wish to banish 
it; besides being beautiful and win- 
ning she had received an excellent edu- 
cation, and was in every way fitted 
to be his wife. Of her dedication to 
the church from her birth, he knew 
nothing, so no misgivings assailed 
him. Little wonder then that his 
heart should be light, and that the 
primitive garden appeared to him the 
most beautiful spot he had ever seen. 

After this little walk and chat in 
the garden, life seemed to come back 
to her with strides. By the end of 
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August she was quite strong again. 
The change in her health made a new 
man of her father; from the day Doc- 
tor Prenoveau had said she would not 
recover, until the day Doctor Chalmers 
had pronounced her out of danger, he 
had not entered the doors of the 
church. Now, all was different ; twice 
a week he went to confession, and al- 
most every day knelt before the altar 
and asked forgiveness for the dread- 
ful sins of the past. It had never 
struck him as being strange that Doc- 
tor Chalmers should continue to visit 
his house after she had recovered. He 
had a hazy idea that the doctor's tri- 
umph over his daughter's disease was 
the cause of the interest he took in 
her. ‘The preposterous thought that 
any one should want to marry Adele 
no more entered his imagination than 
the idea would of anyone wanting to 
marry one of the dark-robed nuns at 
the convent. 

Everyone in St. Jerome knew that 
she was to take the veil. If his wife 
at times had fears she never mention- 
ed them to him. 

And Adele! She was very happy. 
Like most French-Canadian women, 
she was passionately attached to the 
church. At times, her happiness was 
dimmed by the thought that she was 
not looking forward with that eager- 
ness to taking the veil that she had 
done before her illness. She comfort- 
ed herself with the thought that the 
change, somehow, was the result of 
her illness, and that by and by the old 
longings would surely return. Why 
her heart should beat so when Doctor 
Chalmers ealled, and what the mean- 
ing was of her looking so eagerly for- 
ward to his visiting days she never 
stopped to think. 

The time of her awakening was at 
hand 

Had her thoughts been less engross- 
ed one afternoon, as she sat on the 
porch, she would have noticed ap- 
proachiug the house, in the middle of 
the narrow, dusty road that ran to the 
church, Father Sauvalle, with his arm 
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linked in that of her 


father’s ; they 
were talking eagerly. The priest's 
hand was on ‘the latch of the gate be- 
fore she raised her head: her face 
lighted up, and she ran to meet them. 
The aged priest had known her all her 
life, and patted her head with fatherly 
affection. As they walked tow ard 
the house, he told her impressively, 
that his visit this time was solely on 
her account. 

“ Yes, solely on your account, solely 
on your account, blessed be the Vir- 


gin,’ broke in her father with strange 
eagerness. She could not account for 


the unhappy feeling which swept over 
her. 

They went into the little parlor, 
where hung the great carved wooden 
crucifix, which was said to be the 
most costly in the town with the ex- 
ception of the one in the church. 

Scarcely were they seated when her 
father began to tell her the great news. 
With eyes beaming with re eligious en- 
thusiasm and pride, he told “he -r how 
Father Sauvalle had received a letter 
from the bishop, stating that when the 
daughter of Hormisdas Frechette had 
taken the veil at the convent at St. 
Jerome, the honor should be bestowed 
upon her of being removed to the con- 
vent of the Sac red Heart at Montreal. 
Father Sauvalle was to be thanked 
for this. 

Very proudly and with much solemn- 
ity the priest took the letter from the 
folds of his robe, and, as he opened 
it, impressively told her the letter he 
held was the very one which had 
brought the great news. As he read 
it to her his face beamed with smiles. 
Little wonder they were pleased, for 
it was an honor indeed to the little 
town of St. Jerome to be able to say 
that one of its daughters had been 
admitted to this convent, noted as it 
was for its exclusiveness and the se- 
verity of its discipline. 

“The convent !” she exclaimed, fal- 
teringly. 

They noticed how pale her face had 
suddenly grown. They were not sur- 
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prised; it was meet that the sudden 
news of the honor in store for her 
should cause some emotion. 

“We have talked the matter over,” 
continued the priest graciously, “ and 
have decided that, as you already have 
served your novitiate, you may as 
well return to the convent in a few 
days. In a month or so later you 
will be re eady to take your final vows. 
Your father is an old man now and 
has been sorely tried and has sinned 
de eply, yea, even uttered anathemas 
against the church. But the blessed 
Mother heard the prayers of the 
church for your recovery and so his 
soul was saved from—” 

“ He anathemised the 
cause of me?” she interrupted, fear 
gleaining in her eyes. 

For a few moments no one spoke. 
The painful silence was broken by her 
father struggling to his feet. Beseech- 
ingly he looked at the great crucifix, 
made the sign of the cross on his 
bosom, and then turned his wavering 
gaze on his daughter, who had shrunk 
back in her chair and covered her 
eyes, as though she dared not look at 
him. 

‘IT had not meant you to know 
this,” he said, tightly clutching the 
arm of his chair for support. I think 
I must have been mad when I did it: 
I had set my heart so on having a 
daughter in the church and had been 
disappointed so often. When they 
said your illness was fatal, I said, in 
my misery, that there was no Virgin 
or she would not let such suffering fall 


chureh_ be- 


upon me. Even now, wrong as | 
know it to be, I fear if anything 


should happen that you did not take 
the veil I should drift back again into 
unbelief.” 

“ Cease, cease, 
priest, 
tively. 

The old man walked, weakly, over 
to his wife, and she comforted him as 
one would a child. The priest turned 
his attention to Ac lele, and said to her 
soothingly : “ There is nothing to fear 


said the 
authorita- 


Hormisdas,” 
raising his hand 
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now ; all will be well with him. Itis 
a great honor to you that your life 
was spared in order that your father’s 
soul might be saved. The bishop 
knows of this and is greatly pleased. 
Already many of the parish priests 
have been told of your miraculous re- 
covery, and have repeated it to those 
whose faith was weak, and they have 
been blessed. You have been honored 
above most women. In time, I believe 
you will rise to be the superioress of a 
convent.” 

As he turned from her, she rose and 
left the room. As the door was clos- 
ing behind her she turned and looked 
back. Before the crucifix, on their 
knees, was her aged father and mo- 
ther, while towering above them, with 
hands outstretched towards the cross, 
was the white-haired priest, invoking 
blessings on those bowed at his feet. 
She knew -it was her duty to be by 
their side. Stifling the choking tears, 
she was about to re-enter the room, 
when the haunting refrain of a song, 
that she had heard Dr. Chalmers sing, 
rang in her ears: 


‘* To prevail in the cause that is dearer than 
life. 


Or be crushed in its ruins to die.” 


The words seemed sacrilegious to 
her, when compared with the suppli- 
cating tone of the priest’s voice. 

With all her might she strove to 
banish the words. ‘Twice she stretch- 
ed out her hand to turn the handle of 
the door, but the sound of the voice 
that had sang the words ‘seemed to 
grow wore distinct instead of vanish- 
ing, and she drew back her hand. At 
last, with a little cry of despair, she 
fled from the house into the little gar- 
den, shocked at the wickedness of her 
heart. 

For a long <sme she sat with closed 
eyes, her little ivory prayer-beads in 
her hands; she prayed for pardon in 
not being able to tix her attention on 
holy things, and asked grace to cease 
thinking of him who had taken from 
her the love for the life of seclusion 
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which she had been taught to look for- 
ward to. 

At last she heard the clang of the 
garden gate, and knew the priest had 
gone. She did not return to the house, 
but continued battling with her sins. 
Suddenly her supplications ceased : 
she sprang to her feet and looked 
along the road: she had not been inis- 
taken; away in the distance was a 
light buggy, rapidly approaching. 
Doctor Chalmers had said he might 
be down that day. Her heart seemed 
to stop beating; she would have run 
into the house had not her strength 
failed. Had the Evil One been ap- 
proaching, she could not have begun 
to pray more earnestly for aid. 

When the vehicle, covered with 
dust, reached Farmer  Frechette’s 
house, the rattle of wheels ceased. 


** To prevail in the cause that is dearer than 
life’ 

She heard him whistling his favor- 
ite refrain as he swung up the gravel 
walk. He had seen her white dress, 
and was walking straight toward her. 
She heard him coming, and her treach- 
erous heart began to beat joyously ; 
with an exclamation of despair she 
sank to her knees by the side of the 
garden seat, feeling heiself to be the 
very chief of sinners. 

For a few moments he stood and 
looked down at her in utter amaze- 
ment; then stooped quickly and raised 
her. When he saw how white her 
face was he was sure she was serious- 
ly ill, and held out his arm to support 
her to the house. 

With averted face, she told him that 
she was only a little nervous and un- 
strung, but she would be herself again. 
Her pathetic face and helplessness ap- 
pealed strongly to him, and _ his heart 
went out to her, as a man’s wil to the 
woman he loves, and whose sufferings 
are his. As he sat down by her side, 
he could scarcely refrain from gather- 
ing her in his arms and comforting 
her. 

Her clamoring conscience caused her 
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involuntarily to draw away from him 
to the end of the seat. Her strange 
manner caused an uneasy feeling to 
sweep over him, yet accentuated the 
keen longing to win her. Almost be- 
fore he was aware of it, he was by 
her side again, and was telling her the 
story that is ever new, th. ugh so very 
old. She would have given ‘the world 
to have let her heart run riot, as the 
loving words came pouring from his 
lips. She learned how she had first 
grown dear to him, as he had fought 
with the great reaper for her life, and 
how the sight of returning he alth to 
her dear face had been sw eete r to him 
than he could ever tell her. He told 
her, too, that he was positive that. he 
would never have been called to play 
the important part in her life which 
he had, if it had not heen ordained 
from the beginning that his life was 
to be knit with hers. 

‘* To prevail in the cause that is dearer than 

life.” 

The haunting words were still ring- 
ing in her ears, and it made it ten-fold 
harder for her to tell him that he was 
not to prevail in the cause dearer than 
life, as it was to him. 

As she sat, with her face buried in 
her cold hands, and listened and tried 
to tight down the singing of her heart, 
she knew that nothing “he could say 
could make her deny the church, and 
imperil the soul of her father once 
more, 

‘* Or be crushed in its ruins to die.” 

“Marie pity us, for that is the an- 
swer | have for him,” she whispered. 
Ah! how she wished Dr. Prenoveau had 
been a true prophet and that she had 
died. 

As he ceased, she took the little sil- 
ver crucifix which hung around her 
neck, pressed it tightly to her bosom, 
and turning her woe-begone face to 
him said, as she rose: “ You do not 
know, or you would not say such 
things to ie.” 

He had expected something so dif- 
ferent. “I—I do not understand,” he 
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said, wonderingly, rising and walking 
toward her. 

She clutched the cross tighter and 
stepped back as he ap yproached. 

He was sorely pe rple xed and appre- 
hensive, and she saw it, and her heart 
ached for him. 

‘I am going,” she began weakly, 
“to be a nun. I have been in the con- 
vent before, and shall return in a few 
days. In less than two months I shall 
take the veil.” 

Dear heart! Fight as she may for 
conscience sake she could not keep 
out of her eyes the pity and love for 
him, as she saw the look of amaze- 
ment and misery which flashed into 
his face, and noted how-unsteadily his 
hand sought the back of the garden 
bench. 

Suddenly their eyes met, and then 
he knew, and hope flew back, and with 
aglad ring in his voice he said: “ You 
love me, Adele!” He started forward 
and imprisoned the hand with the eru- 
cifix in his own. His apprehension 
had all vanished now, and boldly he 
told her that if she loved him she had 
no right to sacrifice their happiness. 
Then his tone changed, and he pleaded 
with her: and as she looked into his 
eager eyes, listened, and saw how dear 
she was to him, her rejoicing heart 
deadened the lashings of her con- 
science ; she forgot all about her pro- 


mise to Father Sauvalle and to her 
parents; forgot all about the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart : yea, even forgot 


the anathemas uttered by her father 
against the church, in this, the first 
great happiness of her life. 

He thought he had won her, and, 
raising her head, looked teasingly into 
her face and said softly, yet trium- 
phantly : 

**'T’o prevail in the cause that is dearer than 
life, 

Oe” 

She wrenched her hand from him 
and started back. Her face was ghast- 
ly pale, while her eyes dilated and 
shone with terror. “lf I do not enter 
the convent,” she said fearfully, “I 
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shall be responsible for the loss of my 
father’s soul.” 

For a space he looked at her as 
though he thought her mind was af- 
fected. She read his look, and re- 
membering that he did not under- 
stand, told him all her father’s dread 
story, how he had told her not an hour 
ago that if anything should happen 
that she did not take the veil that it 
would be impossible for him to be- 
lieve. 

She told him, too, that even were her 
parents willing that she should marry 
him that she could never be perfectly 
happy. Her conscience would never 
cease to upbraid her; she had been 
taught to look forward to being a nun 
from her childhood. She kissed the 
cross passionately as she ceased. 

As he noted the religious hght in 
her eyes, something told him that it 
was useless to argue; that nothing 
he could say would break down her 
strong religious convictions.’ The sud- 
den revulsion from great happiness to 
despair was bitter indeed, and sitting 
down he buried his face in hs hands. 

She walked rapidly away a few 
steps, then turned and looxed back. 
His dejected attitude smote her sorely. 
Again she turned as though she would 
leave him, but again turned ani looked 
at him pityingly. Well she knew that 
in the long quiet years that were to 
come, that lonely figure in the quaint 
garden would haunt her, and that the 
memory of his great sorrow would be 
the heavy cross she would have to bear 
as long as life lasted. 

So quietly did she steal behind him 
that he was not aware that she had 
returned. Her lips moved as though 
she were about to speak to him, but 
no sound came from them. It was so 





hard not to lean forward and rest her 


hand on the thick dark hair, and tell 
him how much easier it would be for 
her to bear it if he would only say he 
forgave her and would try and think 
kindly of her. 
how, perhaps, she might make his sor- 
row easier to bear. She unclasped the 
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It came to her at last, 


little silver crucifix from around her 
neck, kissed it, and then gently slipped 
it in the pocket of his coat which hung 
over the side of the bench. She then 
turned and fled along the grass to the 
house. 

Once more the sound of church 
bells floated into the little cottage and 
fell upon the expectant ears of farmer 
Frechette and his wife, and a proud 
look lit up their faces. 

“ At last,’ said the old man, exult- 
antly, going to the window and look - 
ing at the church and the convent 
nestling at its side. The bells no 
longer mocked him, and he had ceased 
to hate them. Once more he stretched 
his gaunt arm toward the glistening 
tower: “The chureh has not deceived 
1s,” he said humbly. Then he turned 
to his wife, who was waiting for him 
at the door. 

Very slowly, arm in arm, with 
heads erect and graciously acknow- 
ledging the bows of the neighbors, 
Hormisdas Frechette and his wife 
walked down the narrow crooked road 
leading to the church. 

The overcast sky looked burdened 
with snow and the leaves rustled com- 
plainingly as they were ground be- 
neath the feet of those hurrying to 
witness the honor about to fall upon 
the house of Hormisdas Frechette. 
Sweet to the old man was the moan- 
ing of the wind, as it jostled the bar- 
ren trees, while the ungarnished land- 
scape seemed fairer to him this day 
than it had ever done, even in harvest 
time. 

As the aged couple entered the 
church, with its many pictures of 
saints and gorgeous towering altar, 
the organ began to play softly. Pre- 
sently the narrow door near the altar 
slowly opened and four nuns, in black 
array, with clasped hands and bowed 
heads, repeating a psalm of renuncia- 
tion, entered the church. Following 
them, arrayed in a spotless white veil 
which fell to her feet, came she who 
had saved a soul from unbelief. Eag- 


erly the congregation bent forward, 
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anxious to catch a glimpse of her 
whom the bishop had promised to 
honor. ‘To be a sister of the convent 
of the Sacred Heart! She knew not 
how many envied her. 

With closed eyes and radiant face 
sat farmer Frechette, repeating pray- 
ers of thanksgiving. She who had 
given birth to such a daughter praised 
the Virgin that she had known the 
pangs of motherhood. 

The sweet face had lost all its roses. 
Her eyes were downcast as she walked 
up to the altar: but that was as it 
should be with one who is about to 
renounce the pleasures of the world 
and whose eyes evermore must hum- 
bly seek the earth. 

Just as she was repeating her final 
vows, one who had told himself a 
thousand times that he would not 
witness the ceremony drove rapidly 
down the road: he halted some little 
distance from the ehurch, near the 
convent. Just as he reached the door 
of the church he saw Father Sauvalle 
solemnly raise both hands and _ bless 
her. 

With set lips he went back to the 
buggy, and stood behind the horse in 
a position which he thought would 
prevent him from being seen. Eager- 
ly he watched the door, and his heart 
beat furiously as he saw the four 
dark-robed nuns step from the church 
and wait for their new sister. At 
last she came, with hands clasped and 
head bowed so very, very low. The 
nuns divided, formed around her, and 
then began the walk to the convent, 
near where the silent figure still wait- 
ed, screened by the horse. 

Just as she was about to enter the 
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convent yard her attention was at- 
tracted by the white feet of the horse ; 
instantly she knew to whom it be- 
longed. Wrong as she knew it to be, 
she could not help raising her head : 
their eyes met. 


‘* Or be crush’d in its ruins to die.” 


The words came to them both at 
the same moment. One of the nuns 
put out her hand as she saw her falter ; 
but she recovered herself and entered 
the yard. The rusty hinges of the 
door ecreaked weirdly as the door 
closed behind her. A moment later 
he heard the metallic click of the lock. 

The snow began to fall in great 
flakes, and the boisterous wind drove 
them violently into the faces of the 
sightseers as they hurried from the 
church. None of them saw the horse 
on the far side of the road: the snow 
was blinding. 

As he heard their voices die away 
in the distance, his head drooped till it 
rested on the animal's mane. Patient- 
ly the beast whisked away the snow 
and tried to hide its head from the 
vicious wind. 

It was growing rapidly dark, but 
he did not notice it; he was thinking 
of the fight he had made for her life, 
and of the love that had come to him 
in the summer days when health came 
back to her to make amends. 


‘** To prevail in the cause that is dearer than 


life ” 


The mocking refrain seemed to have 
been shouted into his ears ; he started 
as though he had been struck, seized 
the reins and dashed into the gather- 
ing storm. 
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An Incident Unrecorded in History. 


BY STUART 


I. 
“You saved iny life, Lieutenant May- 
nard,’ said the Captain “I hope I 





LIVINGSTON. 


may do as much for you at our next 
meeting.” 


I laughed. Such deeds as this pass 
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among men with slight thought; 
how little did I know what hopes of 
mine were soon to tremble upon his 
words ! 

It was night, and we were seated 
together upon the Canadian side of 
the Niagara River. The spy had 
taken the Captain unawares, and upon 
making him a prisoner, had endeavor- 
ed to force a disclosure from him of 
the enemy’s position. Upon his re- 
fusal, the spy had attempted to push 
him, bound as he was, over the edge 
of the precipice. It was in prevent- 
ing this that I had received my 
wound. The spy had escaped. 

“ He gave you an ugly slash: let me 
fix it up for you.” 

I slipped off my coat, and he dress- 
ed the wound with great gentleness 
and considerable skill. 

“You said your name was May- 
nard; are. you related to the May- 
nards of Boston ?” 

“That’s rather wide,” I replied, 
smiling, “ but Philip Maynard, of Bos- 
ton, is my father.” 

“Well, that’s odd! Do you know 
your father and mine were the oldest 
of friends. Why, I’ve heard of your 
people ever since | can remember.” 

He stretched out his hand, and 
shook mine warmly. 

“Tt seems to me, Maynard,” he con- 
tinued, “if you don’t mind my say- 
ing so, that if I had your wealth I 
wouldn’t be wasting my time trying 
to capture a country that no nation in 
God’s world could make anything but 
Canadian if they took it a thousand 
times over.” 

I laughed. 

“ We'll see about that,” I said. 

“Oh, you don’t know the Canadian 
spirit. Why, I tell you over here we 
love every inch of this country. 
Fight for her! we'd die for her, before 
we'd see her taken, as readily as we 
lie down to sleep about the. camp- 
tires.” 

He spoke very earnestly, and his 
face seemed to giow in the darkness 
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with a tixed resolution. 
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“Yes,” I said, “we have good rea- 
son to know that already.” 

He was silent for a few moments: 
then he said : 

“ Thope I fixed that wound all right: 
is it any easier?” 

“Very much, thanks; in fact, the 
only thing I need to make me happy 
would be time enough to smoke a 
pipe.” 

“ Ah, now I can supply you.” 

He drew out a pipe, filled it, and 
passing it over to me, remarked: 

“You will have half an hour at 
least, without interruption.” 

“Oh, | must be gone long before 
that: I have much to do.” 

“You are on dangerous business.” 

“ Business that I don’t like.” 

“You Maynards are not the men to 
back at danger.” 

I made no reply, but lighting the 
pipe, smoked for some time in silence. 

He had not told me his name, and 
as he was still my prisoner, I did not 
like to ask it, but his words about my 
people had strangely warmed my heart 
towards him. 

“ Captain,” I said,“ there is scarcely 
a chance in a hundred of my leaving 
your country alive. If you see my 
father, and I have not come home, 
will you tell him that although I dis- 
graced the name, at least I wasn’t a 
coward.” 

“ Disgraced the name !” he exclaim- 
ed in astonishment. 

“Yes, disgraced the name! I have 
been a dishonor to my people ever 
since I entered the service ; what with 
wine and gambling, God knows to 
what I might have come, but my 
course was cut short. I struck my 
superior officer: aye, and, By God! I’d 
strike him again if he called me the 
foul name he used,” I exclaimed as my 
anger at the remembrance of it blazed 
up within me. 

There was silence for a moment: 
then the passion passed from me. 

“That is neither here nor there,” 
I.continued. “I was condemned to be 
shot, at daybreak. This commission 

















































was given me in the alternative. I 
accepted eagerly, for here though 
death is just as certain, it will not, 
thank God, be at the hands of my own 
countrymen.” 

He grasped my hand. 

“ Maynard,” he said, “God knows I 
love Canada too well to wish her ill, 
but I almost hope you may succeed.” 

“Well,” Ire plied, ‘ ‘T must be push- 
ing on;” then I remembered it was ~_ 
duty to thwart me if he could, so I 
added, “before your parole conines I 
shall either have left your shore, or 
be dead upon it.” 

Good bye,” he said, “and if I can 

ever repay you, rely upon me.” 

Little did I know that he would 
soon have the opportunity. 


Il. 


I quickly crossed the open, but be- 
fore entering the woods fixed upon a 
star that would guide me inland. I 
climbed the hill, and made my course 
direct from the river. I walked on 


very cautiously for some time, until 
my wound began to give me great 


pain. After resting for a while I 
pushed on again. The farther I went 
the more I was at a loss what to do. 
My only directions from the General 
had been that the much-coveted 
papers which I was commissioned to 
tind were in a bundle marked with 
three crosses. I should find them, he 
had said, under the floor of a room in 
a large farmhouse well back from the 
road, in the midst of a grove of pines. 
I had relied upon the spy to locate 
the place, and now he was gone. I 
sat down at the side of the road. 

While I was still turning the mat- 
ter over in my mind I became aware 
that some one was approaching. I 
had been so intent upon my thoughts 
that he had come quite near before I 
noticed him. He was carrying a lan- 
tern, and before I had time to move 
aside I felt its light flash in my face : 
the next instant he had stopped, and 
covered me with his pistol. 


“ If you move I'll shoot,” he said. 
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“T can’t move,” 
I’m wounded.” 
‘What is it James?” 

woman's voice. 

“A spy ! 
“5 spy, James! 

was wounded 7” 


I replied, faintly, 


quest ioned 


Didn't he say he 


“ Yes, Miss,” he replied, gruftly. 
“Show me the light, James,’ she 
said, dropping fearlessly upon her 


knees beside me, “ 
Is it very bad 7” 

What tenderness in her voice! Oh, 
the infinite pity of a woman’s heart! 

‘In my shoulder, Miss,” I replied. 

“ Hold the light—so, James.” 

She gently turned back my coat 
until she saw the blood upon the 
bandage. As she did so the light was 
upon her face How beautiful . 
was, with her great blue eyes full « 
wonder and sy mpathy. 

‘James,’ she said, ‘ 
hurt, as he says; I will go and bring 
help: we must take him home.” 

‘No, no,’ I protested, “ I can walk.” 

Are you sure it wont hurt you too 
much ?” 

“7 should rather walk.” 

“Give me your weapons,” 
man. 

I handed them to him, and then, 
with his pistol still drawn, he turned 
back along the path, keeping me in 
front of him; his mistress followed. 
We had not gone far before we 
branched off, and made our way 
through the woods, coming at length 
to the house which was our journey’s 
end. 

We entered together, and J] was 
taken into the front room, where was 
an elderly lady seated knitting before 
the hearth, upon which smouldered 
low fire. 

‘ Auntie,” said she who had brought 
me there, as she motioned me to be 
seated upon a lounge near by, “ this 
poor man has been wounded, and ] 
have brought him home to be nursed 
a little.” 

The old lady arose and, with much 
stateliness of manner, said: 


where are you hurt. 


‘he is ver ¥ badly 


said the 
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“T am sure, sir, you are very wel- 
come to our home. Is he much 
wounded, Margaret ? ” 

“T fear he is,” replied the other. 

Her aunt came over to the lounge 
and carefully examined the wound. 
The while I was enlivened by watch- 
ing James’ fingers playiny spasmodi- 
cally with the butt of his pistol. 

“] think it will not be serious,’ 
the aunt; “ bring me some water in a 
basin, my dear, and I will make it 
comfortable for the night.” 

Her niece did so, and when toge- 
ther they had dressed my shoulder 
with the utmost ventleness, they made 
the lounge into a bed, and, bidding me 
good night, went out, leaving me alone. 
I heard no bolt slide on the door, but 
every now and again a slight noise 
outside announced “the f fact that James 
was on guard there. I blew out the 
candle, and notwithstanding the pain 
of my wound, and the fact that I was 
a prisoner in the enemy’s country, 
Weariness overcame me, and I slept. 


Til. 


To cut a long story short, I spent 
four days in that little room without 
being able to devise any kind of a 
reasonable plan of escape. A dozen 
little events each day showed me that 
James was continually on the watch. 
I had no arms of any sort, and no pros: 
pect of ge tting any ; every thing of the 
kind was kept carefully out of my 
reach. My prospects were certainly 
of the gloomiest. No doubt Sard, the 
spy, had long ago discovered the farm- 
house (wherever it might be), azid_re- 
turned with the papers to the General. 
In that case (and it was the only pro- 
bable one), my journey back to camp 
would be accompanied by all the ex- 
hilarating experiences of a funeral 
procession. I threw myself down ina 
chair facing the window, and began to 
whistle softly the Dead March. I 
heard a step behind, and turning saw 
it was Margaret. She had found the 
door open, and entered. 

“T came to dress your shoulder,” 


said 
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“ that 
wasn’t 


she said, adding with a smile; 
was rather mournful music, 
ie 

“1 expect to hear it before long, and 
am trying to get used to it,” Il exclaim- 
ed somewhat bitterly. 

“ T suppose it would make any one 
feel blue to be shut up here all day,” 
she replied. “1am sure I should die 
if I hadn't the wide blue sky and the 
air.” 

She threw her head back impulsive- 
ly, as if the very thought of being 
kept in bounds stifled her. It was a 
queenly gesture. Then the incompar- 
able charity of her heart asserted it- 
self. She laid down the cloth which 
she held, and, looking me in the fuce, 
said re solutely, while her own was 
dy ed crimson on the instant : 

“You aren't re ally what 
says youare; are you/” 

‘T hesitated. If I told her my real 
name, what would be the result? I 
felt it was morally certain I should 
be shot either on this side or the 
other before the affair was at an end, 
and no doubt she, knowing my name, 
would hear of it. If she did, she 
would at the same time learn the rea- 
son why, and some way I secretly 


James 


cherished the hope that she, at all 
events, might never know it. 

“JT am an American; Lieutenant 
Manning of the regulars.” 

“ Ah!” she exclaimed, and I thought 


I saw a look of relief pass over her 
face. “I felt sure from the first that 
James was wrong.” 

I have thought since that it was 
as she stood there before me and said 
those words that I first loved her. 

IV. 

For the next three days I saw a 
good deal of Margaret, and next to 
nothing of James. It is perhaps need- 
less to say | was not dissatisfied with 
the change. At first I occupied con- 
siderable time speculating upon what 
next possible turn my persistently er- 
ratic affairs could take. 
however, I gave over this pastime. and 


After a time, 
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settled down to a miserable ghost of 
a hope that they wouldn’t take any 
turn at all. It was on the afternoon 
of the third day that the turn came. 
I was seated with Margaret at the foot 
of the garden. The sun was still 
above the horizon, but a soft blue au- 
tun haze that slowly crept over the 
tields told it would soon be at rest. 

There had been silence between us 
for some moments. I seemed to feel 
some way that a change was coming. 
Well, I said mentally, let it come ; for 
now, short or long, all my life I would 
have a taste of heaven to look back 
upon. 

“It must have been a very danger- 
ous business that brought you over,’ 
said Margaret, wistfully. 

“A business I didn’t like to under- 
take,” I replied. 

= Why did you do it then ?” 

She was utterly innocent of all in- 
tention; I knew this. Indeed, it was 
the first time she had referred to my 
coming at all. 

“T had to,” I answered. 

“You had to! they made you risk 
your life in this way!” she exclaimed 
incredulously. 

Should I tell her all 7 Could I tell 
her, and sit and watch the contempt 
and scorn for me coming into her 
face? Could I dash our friendship— 
aye, and perhaps (God knows), our 
more than friendship, to earth at a 
single blow? I loved her so well! 
Then if I loved her I should tell her. 

“Miss Margaret,” I said, * what 
would you think of a man who had a 
name honored and above reproach, if 
he wasted his time over the gambling 
table and the wine cup, bringing 
shame upon it ?” 

I saw by her look she knew I spoke 
of myself. 

“ Tf he were brave enough to risk his 
life alone in the enemy’s lines, and 
sorry for the life he had spent, might 
he not be forgiven ’?” she asked, with 
pity in her face. 

“Perhaps—perhaps he might,” I 
cried impetuously, “ but if he had 
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sunk even lower than this, and when 
on duty, had disgraced his regiment 
by giving his superior ofticer a blow 
for an insult, aye, and was condemned 
by court martial to be shot for it, and 
only escaped with his life by entering 
the enemy’s lines on a hopeless com- 
mission, what would you say to him 
then ?” 

“T should say,” she replied, and her 
eye brightened with something like 
tire in it, “that he would know best 
what the insult was, and how hard it 
was tobear. Ah!” she continued, as 
her expression softened again with 
pity, “women know so little of these 
things, and [ could not judge him, but 
I think, still, it might be forgiven 
him.” 

My lips trembled, and I turned my 
face from hers. 

Ah! God, what words I might have 
spoken to her then, if I had not sein 
those pines : 

“Pines! pines!” I repeated to my- 
self, mechanically ; “a large farmhouse 
well back from the path, in the midst 
of a grove of pines.” My heart stop- 
ped beating for the instant; I seemed 
to grow dizzy. Had I heard those 
words centuries ago, or was it only a 
week since the General uttered them / 
“A farmhouse in a grove of pines.” 
I could resist the truth no longer; this 
was the very place where the papers 
were hidden. 

Sard, then, had failed to get them, 
and nothing remained but for me to 
do it, and redeem my promise to the 
General. I turned to Margaret. | 
must have had a strange look upon 
my face, for she regarded me curiously. 

“Vou look ill,’ she said. “I have 
noticed it all day, but more now. It 
is the feeling that you are a prisoner 
that is troubling you.” 

I tried to speak, but she would not 
let me. 

“Yes, I know it is, but I have ar- 
ranged all that. I told Auntie and 
James that, to-morrow I would give 
you back your parole, and to-morrow 
night, if your shoulder is well enough, 
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or the night after, I will send James 
to guide you back to the river; they 
must have made some provision for 
carrying you across.” 

“Yes.” I replied mechanically, “ 
boat will be there.” 

“T felt sure it would, so you will be 
back in your own camp again, and all 
will be well.” 

“Oh, Miss Margaret !” 

“ No, I won't hear a word of it,” she 
said ; “ you are going to pay us one of 
those aay untruthful compli- 
ments, that you would sooner stay 
our prisoner than go back, and in 
truth you're just dying to leave us all, 
and return to your beloved stars and 
stripes. 

She tried to laugh, but the laughter 
seemed to have forsaken her. 

“Tf I am to go,” I said, as she arose 
to leave me, “ won't you give me some 
token as a keepsake ?” 

She drew out a sixpence with a 
hole in it, and handed it to me. 

‘I have had it ever since I was a 
child,” she said. 

Then she was gone. 

V. 

What strange fascination possessed 
me that night as I paced up and down 
the floorof my room. I made a dozen 
pretences to myself for doing so. I 
could think better ; I was restless, and 
to walk would quiet me; I should 
sleep sounder for it. Ah, I did not 
deceive myself, for each time as I 
passed up and down, I knew that my 
foot was secretly feeling for the loose 
board that I felt sure was somewhere 
there, covering the hidden papers. 
Even if I had them I could not break 
my parole. No, and doubly so when it 
was to her I had given it,—that was 
more thaneven I could do. And then, 
besides, to take the papers; it would 
be as though I stole them from her. 
Sie was responsible in her brother's 
absence. She, herself, had said _ so. 
Still it could be no harm just to be 
sure they were there. It would be 
sitisfaction, anyway, know that 
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Sard hadn’t managed to get them. 
With this thought I picked up the 
eandle which was burning on the 
the table. I was satisfied they were 
not in this room at all events. I 
would try the other. I hesitated a 
moment with my hand on the door 
latch. If I were found there, what 
couldI say. I would say I was getting 
the book of old English songs Margaret 
had lent me yesterday to while away 
the time. | remember leaving it 
there. 

I sheltered the candle with my coat 
so as to obscure the light, and hastily 
crossed the hall on tiptoe. It was 
done without a sound. I pushed the 
door softly shut after me. Withouta 
moment's delay I set the candle upon 
the table and got down upon my 
hands and knees. I crept thus about 
the floor. Suddenly I stopped. What 
was that sound? I half arose, and 
listened intently. There was nothing 
but the wind among the pines. The 
interruption had only whetted my de- 
sire. I dropped cautiously upon my 
knees again, and pursued my search 
with redoubled eagerness. The papers 
were here, and I would find them. At 
this juncture I came upon the book of 
songs lyi ing open upon the tloor, where, 
no doubt, it had fallen from the table, 
I pushed it impatiently aside; as I 
did so a board rocked a “little beneath 
my hand. My excitement became in- 
tense. It was the work of an instant 
to raise the board and disclose a 
bundle of papers marked with three 


crosses. What a tumultuous rush of 
feelings swept over me as I looked at 
them. My life hung upon those pa- 
pers. I put down my hand to grasp 
them! As I did so, there was a swift 
gleam of silver and a slight rattle 


among the papers below. I scarce 
had time to think of this, for on the 
instant my blood seemed to stand still 
frozen in my veins. I heard a voice 
call with startling clearness : 
“ James ! James! !come quick !” 

Tarose at a bound, Standing in the 

open doorway was Margaret, and as I 
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looked, James stood behind her with 
his pistol covering me. 

Ah, what infinite seorn was in her 
face ! 

| forgot about the book as | looked 
at her, and shrank beneath the con- 
tempt of her eyes. I tried to say some- 
thing. 

James,’ she said, “take that man 
to the back rooin, and you will answer 
for him.” 

She turned and went out as if she 
had forgotten my presence. 

The man seized me roughly by the 
arm, and taking me upstairs shoved 
ine in at an opendoor. As it slarmmed 
behind me I heard the bolts drop 


heavily into their sockets. I found, 
upon groping about the room, there 


was a bed in it, but I had no sleep 
that night. 

[ spent the long hours till dawn for 
the most p: oi pacing up and down the 
floor. The more I turned the matter 
over in my mind, the more irretriev- 
ably lost I seemed to be, but it was 
not until the first vrey light crept into 
the room through | a hole in the wall 
near the roof that I finally gave up 
hope. It was only then that, worn 
out and exhausted with the anxieties 
of the night, I admitted that my life 
must pay the penalty. I threw my- 
self down upon the bed and covered 
my face with my hands. My life! 
Yes, but my life was of little worth 
when I thought of all I had lost beside. 
I could see her eyes now looking into 
mine. Yes, and I remembered those 
womanly wipe that sprang from the 
tender pity of her heart: “I knew 
James was w aa from the first” And 
I believed she had thought well of me, 

-and the keepsake she had given me. 

= My God!” | exclaimed, as I felt 
for it, and, finding it gone, was be- 
wildered for the moment by the rush 
of ideas that surged upon me. The 
next instant I found myself upon my 
feet, pacing up and down the floor. 
The revulsion of feeling Was so great 
I almost laughed. <A plan! I had a 
plan ! I whispered this over to my- 
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self like a child. Icontinued to walk 
about the room, and the more I thought 
of it, the surer I grew of success. My 
mind became relieved of the strain it 
had borne all night, and a great weari- 
ness overcame me. I threw myself 
down upon the bed and slept. 

When I awoke it was afternoon. I 
dragged a stool over beneath the hole 
in the wall, and standing upon it 
obtained wood view outside. The 
sun was well down towards the west. 

Margaret was seated upon the bench 
at the foot of the garden. Some pan- 
sies were lying at her side, and as I 
watched she picked one up, and began 
pulling it to pieces as if unconsciously. 
She was some distance away, but to 
me she seemed paler than was her 
wont. I must lose no time. I de- 
scended to the floor, and getting down 
on my hands and knees searched 
every part of it. If I could only 
find something with a sharp point. 
I tried the walls. At last I found a 
broken piece of steel lying upon a 
ledge. I took out a piece of paper 
which I had in my pocket, and climb- 
ing upon the stool, spread it out 
against the wall at the side of the 
hole. There was light enough for me 
to see, and patiently I scrawled with 
the steel point this note : 

“To Miss Margaret.—I went into 
the room to get the song book; I 
stooped to pick it off the floor, and 
lost my sixpence down a crack; I 
took up the board to get it, for it was 


dear to me; that is all I know. 
C.M.” 

I had watched her now and again 
as I wrote, but she had scarcely 


moved, appearing to be lost in thought. 
If I threw it out would she see it? I 
had learned from her the call which 
she gave for her favorite pigeon, and 
now as I watched her I gave it. 

She glanced up quickly ; that in- 
stant | ‘flung iny precious paper out 
upon the air, and watched it flutter 
down till it was out of sight. Had 
she seenit? Yes, I felt sure she had, 
though she gave no sign of it. 
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Presently she arose, and gathering 
up the pansies, approached the house. 
I quickly lost my view of her. Per- 
haps she hadn’t noticed it. Should I 
call to her? I listened; there were 
footsteps beneath me, then a moment's 
silence followed by a low ery. 

I had hardly more than reached 
the floor from the stool when I heard 
her at my door. It swung open, and 
pushing James aside, she entered. 
Even that light, dim as it was, spark- 
led upon the tears in her eyes. 

“Oh Lieutenant Manning!’ 
cried, “ I am beyond forgiveness.” 

I attempted to speak, but she gave 
me no time. 

“To think that I have treated you 
like a spy when you were only—” 

Her words were lost in a flood of 
tears. 

James stood behind her thoroughly 
nonplussed, glaring savagely at me. 


she 


I felt like the wretch I was. 
“ You couldn’t help but think it,” I 


said; “they must have been private 
papers.” 

“Yes, yes,” she exclaimed eagerly, 
as she checked her sobs, “ they are 
plans of our defence. Come. Please 
come, and I will show you that they 
are. Oh, why didn’t Henry take 
them with him! I can’t show them 
to you; I can never explain it.” 

Her voice was utterly hopeless as 
she said this. I had such a feeling of 
shame in her presence I wished I were 
well out of it all. Yet each word she 
spoke so drew me to her, I think | 
would at that moment, if I might 
have lived the hour over again, have 
given up my plan of escape to save 
her those tears. 

“T understand it all,” I said, as we 
descended the stairs together; “let us 
forget about it; then it will be as 
though it had never happened.” 

She looked her thanks, but made no 
reply. 

We spent much of the day together 
in the garden. 

She was very quiet, almost coldly 
so, but more than once I found her 
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with her eyes upon me, and at those 
times my love for her came upon me 
with such strength as almost forced 
from me the words which I knew in 
my disgrace it would be dishonorable 
to say. 

When she left me that night she 
gave me my pistol and released me 
from my parole. 

VI. 

How dimly the candle burned, and 
how still was all the house. I had 
sat for a long time pondering upon 
my strange position. 

“What an experience [ had had. If 
I remained here till the brother came 
(as he might do any day), I should be 
shot ; if I returned without the papers 
1 should be shot. I hummed the Dead 
March softly to myself, it seemed so 
appropriate. But why not take the 
pape's? If I did, could I ever look 
her in the face again? What a ques- 
tion for a mantoask! Was Ia child 
to fear the scorn of a woman when 
my life was at stake. And what 
would it amount to? If | returned 
with the papers I at least had my life 
before me, and could live it down. I 
could risk it again when to lose it 
would be honorable. Yes, and I would 
risk it, and risk it freely ; it should 
be as nothing to me till she should 
learn that if T did this thing it was 
not because I was a coward. ~ 

I went and blew out the light. I 
knew where the papers were, and 
needed none. Opening the door I 
slipped noiselessly across the hall. All 
was still. I had my finger on the 
latch when I thought I saw a faint 
ray of light shining through the hole. 
{ stooped and put my eye to it Inthe 
room, upon his knees on the floor, was 
aman. Whocouldit be? What was 
he doing? I watched him breathless- 
ly. Then I caught the faint rustle of 
papers. So he was after them too! 

On the instant I drew my pistol, 
and throwing open the door covered 
him. 

“ If you stir I shoot,” I said. 
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He was motionless as stone. 

I noted that his pistol was lying on 
the table. I moved over, all the time 
keeping mine well on him, and got it. 
Then I ordered him to get up. He 
did so. What was my amazement 
when I saw it was Sard! As he re- 
cognized me, he turned livid with fear 
and passion. His fingers clutched 
convulsively, and he looked as if about 
to spring. 

“If you do, you die,” I muttered, 
looking straight along the barrel of 
my pistol. 

There was a low scream in the hall- 
way, but I dared not look round. I 
heard a voice I knew to be Margaret's, 
calling for James. Then came the 
sound of heavy footsteps coming hur- 
riedly down stairs, and James entered 
the room. 

At sight of him the spy shrank 
back, and a shiver ran through him. 

‘ Ah, Sard,’ said James, “at the old 
business once more, eh / Didn’t think 
you'd come spying round here again 
after our last meeting.” 

“Do you know him, James ?” ques- 
tioned Margaret. 

“ Yes, Miss; he’s a spy.” 

“Tf Iam, hes a spy too,” hoarsely 
cried Sard, pointing at me. 

I cowered beneath his look. 

“'Take him away, James; take him 
out and let him go,” said Margaret. 

She turned and left the room. I 
heard her step on the stairs 

James caught the spy by the shoul- 
der and hurried him out of the house. 

Sick of the whole business, I re- 
turned across the hall to my room 
and flung myself down upon iny couch. 
All had become quiet again. Sud- 
denly I was startled by he: aring faint- 
ly upon the wind, as if ata creat dis- 
tance, the sound of a pistol shot. 
Presently James came in softly, and 
went up stairs. I knew my account 
with Sard had been wiped out by other 
hands than mine. 


At the same instant new idea 


flashed upon me, and I knew that his 
death meant my deliverance. If I 
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took the papers now Margaret would 
think Sard had returned and done it. 
I had heard her order James to let 
him go, and knew he would be afraid 
to confess he had shot him. 

I sprang up, and pulling on my cap 
slipped again noiselessly across the 
hall. It was the work of a moment 
to have the coveted papers in my pos- 
session, and to be out of the house, 
As I stumbled on along the pathway, 
half running, half walking, every now 
and again the low hanging branches 
SW ept. my face, scratching and cutting 
it. It was very dark. I fell over roots 
and stumps, and verging from the path, 
at times bruised myself against the 
tree trunks. Still I hurried on, im- 
pelled by a feverish haste. I was in 
the enemy's country and by this time 
nearing their pickets. I had no fear 
of them. Ail the way down through 
the night I was haunted by a face.— 
Ah, God! what scorn and loathing 
was there! 

I crossed the open, and .slid over 
the edge of the bank. I had passed 
the pickets unchallenged. I scrambled 
down the bank, but upon coming in 
view of the boat, I halted. There it 
was, drawn up under cover of the 
bushes, and the boatmen were sitting 
silently beside it. I felt mechanic- 
ally for the papers. They were safe. 
Nothing remained now but to get into 
the boat, and crossing the river give 
up the papers to the General, and live. 
Live! Could I live and know that 
forever I was unworthy to look her in 
the face? Were it not better to die ’ 
There came but one answer to the 
question. I sat for a time and listened 
to the roar of the waters, but the an- 
swer was always the same. Then I 
arose and wearily climbed the steep 
again. 

Long and toilsome (I had no dread 
of its dangers) was the return jour- 
ney, but for all there was gladness in 
my heart. 

It was dawn before I reached the 
farmhouse. As I approached it I found 
a small squad of militiamen scattered 
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about the yard. They allowed me to 
pass unnoticed. I crossed the yard 
and entered the house. As I did so, 
a man’s voice that seemed to me 
strangely familiar, caused me to hesi- 
tate. It proceeded from the room 
where the papers had been concealed. 

“ Was there no one here who could 


have stolen them, Margaret?” he 
asked. 
“No one, Henry.” 


‘Then some one must have entered 


in the night and taken them. It will 
ruin me, Margaret. By God!” he con- 
tinued, passionate ly, “if I knew the 


wretch who did it, and could lay 
hands upon him, l’d—” 
[ cut short his sentence by entering 
the room. 
“T did it, Captain,” I said. 
“Tt isn’t true, Henry: he never did 
oh! it isn’t true,” she cried. 
I drew out the papers and threw 
them down on the table. 
“There are your papers, Captain.” 
“ Lieutenant Maynard !” he exclaim- 


my 


ed. 

“ Yes, Captain.” 

I had not dared to look at her, but 
now as they both stood there silent, 
scarce comprehending the matter, I 
cast a hurried glance at her face : there 
was such trouble in it I could bear it 
no longer. 

“Captain,” I cried, impetuously, 
“ you remember I was to perform my 
commission or be shot—I was to get 
these papers. Last night I got them, 
and reached the river with them in 
safety. I saw the boatman below 
waiting for me, but as I crept down 
the bank I stopped. I could go no 
further. Ah God, it was the remem- 
brance of a pure woman’s face, and 
the thought of the scorn it would hold 
for me if I did this thing! I was be- 
tween her face and death, but I loved 
her better than life.” 
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‘ And what do you want now /” he 
asked, gravely. 

‘I am your prisoner, and I want to 
be shot.” 

As I said this there was a low cry 
that rings in my ears yet as I think 
of that moment. 

Margaret sprang to 
side, and fastening her 
his neck, clung to him. 

“Oh Henry, you won’t shoot him; 
say that you wont shoot him; he 
didn’t mean to do it.” 

Her voice was choked with sobs. 

He looked down at her very ten- 
derly. 

“{t eouldn’t have shot him if I wish- 
ed, little one,” he said. “He is as free 
to go as I am, under the armistice 
procl: aimed yesterday, but he is a 
brave man, and I wish him no harm.’ 

How I thanked him in my heart 
for these words to her. 

‘Lieutenant Maynard,” he continu- 
ed, turning to me, “you gave me ny 
life once, but I think, perhaps, you 
have taken more than you gave. You 
have a good name; I hope you will 
be worthy.” 

He turned, and went out without 
more, but I knew what he meant. 

As we stood there alone together I 
scarcely dared to look at her, for I 
felt so abashed. 

“Oh, Margaret ;” I cried, 
you done all this for me?” 

She came over, and putting her 
hands upon my shoulders looked up 
shyly into my face. 

“ Because I love you, 
said. 

I stooped, and kissed her upon the 
lips. I could tind no words to answer 
her, for God knows that ever since 
the world began the sw: etest and best 
of women have given themselves to 
men as unworthy as I, and for no 
better reason than this. 
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